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SECONDARY REINFORCEMENT OF A SIMPLE 
DISCRIMINATION IN HUMAN BEINGS! 


BY WILBUR R. HUBBARD? 
Indiana Unwwersity 


Secondary reinforcement is a well- 
established fact of considerable impor- 
tance in the study of animal behavior. 
A stimulus or stimulus pattern which 
acquires reinforcing properties as a 
consequence of contiguous occurrence 
with a previously established rein- 
forcing agent, or stimulus pattern, is 
called a secondary reinforcing agent 
or secondary reinforcer (10). Re- 
cently, Spence (19) has suggested that 
learning under conditions of delay of 
reinforcement occurs through the de- 
velopment of secondary reinforce- 
ment in conjunction with stimulus 
generalization. 

Several different aspects of the 
problem of secondary reinforcement 
are treated in the more recent studies. 
There are some which show that a 
secondary reinforcing agent may delay 
extinction (2, 12), some which indicate 
that appropriately placed secondary 
reinforcers either retard or facilitate 


1A thesis submitted in 1949 to the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Indiana University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts. The writer is indebted 
to Dr. C. J. Burke and particularly to Dr. I. J. 
Saltzman for guidance in planning and conduct- 
ing this research. The writer assumes full re- 
sponsibility for the interpretation of the data. 

2 Now at the University of Oregon. 


learning a simple discrimination under 
conditions of either delay or no-delay 
of reinforcement (3, 4, 8, 14), and 
others which exhibit generalization of 
secondary reinforcement (3, 5, 6). 
Still others show the relationship be- 
tween secondary reinforcement and 
learning under conditions of partial 
reinforcement (2), and maze learning 
where the only reinforcement was sec- 
ondary (15). All of these experiments 
were performed with rats. 

It seems to be generally supposed 
that secondary reinforcement is par- 
ticularly important in human learn- 
ing. Most of the reinforcers encoun- 
tered by human beings presumably 
have acquired their reinforcing prop- 
erties in situations similar to those 
which define secondary reinforcement 
at the lower animal level. Before the 
concept of secondary reinforcement 
can be used widely with respect to 
human behavior, we need experiments 
using human subjects and paralleling 
the work done with infrahuman 
animals. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
In 1938, Bugelski (1) performed a 


basic and clear-cut experiment with 
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rats which demonstrated the ability 
of a secondary reinforcer to delay ex- 
tinction. Two groups of rats were 
trained to press a retractable bar in 
a Skinner Box. Food reinforcements 
were accompanied by the click of the 
magazine. The groups were equated 
on the basis of the number of trials 
required to obtain 30 reinforcements. 
One group was given extinction trials 
with the click of the magazine present, 
while the other group was treated 
identically except that the click was 
absent. The criterion of extinction 
was 5 min. of no responding. The 
“click group” gave 30 per cent more 
responses than the “no click group.” 
There was no control for the effects of 
the click per se. 

The purpose of the present experi- 
ment was to see what results would be 
obtained with human Ss subjected to 
conditions comparable to those which 
would eventuate in secondary rein- 
forcement in subhuman Ss. Bugel- 
ski’s design was used, the response 


Green light: ON OFF 
Shutter: Open 
Time in seconds: 0 1 2 3 4 


being a simple discrimination. A 
third group was added to control for 
the effects of the “secondary reinforc- 
ing stimulus” not attributable to its 
being paired with the reinforcement.* 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Subjects—Eighty-one undergraduate men 
and women from psychology and journalism 
classes in Indiana University were randomly 
assigned to three groups, so that of each three 
Ss one was assigned to each group. Postexperi- 
mental interrogations revealed that all Ss were 
naive insofar as this experiment was concerned. 

Apparatus—The apparatus and most of its 
dimensions are represented in Fig. 1. The ver- 
tical panel separated S and £, and concealed the 


*At this point, the term “secondary rein- 
forcing stimulus” is used only to designate the 
stimulus that merits the term later. 
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working parts of the apparatus from S. The 
fin. by 1l-in. aperture was 2 in. from the top of 
the panel. The green pilot lamp was 5} in. to 
the left of the aperture, while the red one was 
54 in. to the right. Both lamps were 1 in. in 
diameter. The keys were mounted in a 1-in. 
deep recess so that their tops were flush with the 
top of the table. They were spring-loaded with 
a l-in. throw, and placed on an arc so that the 
one on the left was closest to S. This arrange- 
ment allowed S to reach any key with his index 
finger without moving his arm. In Fig. 1, S’s 
side of the apparatus is in the foreground. A 
shutter was mounted just behind the aperture. 
When the shutter was in the open position, the 
number J, 2, or 3 could be seen. Ezch key 
corresponded to one of the numbers, but did not 
bear its number. The order of the keys from 
left to right was: 3, 1,2. The numbers were } in. 
wide and $ in. high, of plain block design, and 
appeared in random order in such a manner that 
each number occurred once in every group of 
three. 

The apparatus was automatic in operation. 
When E£ turned on the master switch, the green 
lamp lighted for 1 sec., then the shutter opened, 
exposing a number for 8 sec., and finally, the 
shutter closed for 2 sec. One second after the 
shutter closed the green lamp lighted again. 
The apparatus continued this sequence until the 
Master switch was turned off. A summary of 
the timing and sequence of events follows: 


ON OFF 
Closed Open 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


If, while the shutter was open, S pressed the 
key corresponding to the number in the aperture, 
the red light flashed for 0.5 sec. If any other 
key was pressed, the red light did not flash re- 
gardless of whether or not S subsequently made 
the correct choice during that trial. Moreover, 
the red light flashed only once during any 
shutter-open period. The green light was desig- 
nated as the signal that the shutter was going to 
open. The red light was designated as the sign 
that the correct choice had been made. 

A Hewlitt-Packard audio oscillator was set at 
850 c.p.s. and 61 db. above the standard thresh- 
old. The speaker circuit was so wired that the 
tone sounded contiguously with, or in place of, 
the red light. Whether or not the apparatus 
presented the red light, the tone, or both was 


4 The intensity of the tone was measured with 
a General Radio sound level meter placed in the 
space usually occupied by S’s head. The figure 
given is the mean of a distribution of 40 readings 
ranging from 58 to 65 db. 
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Fic. 1. The apparatus. The S was seated in the foreground while E was 
seated at the other end. 


determined by the silent operation of two knife 
switches on E£’s side of the panel. The S was 
presented with the problem of discovering which 
key corresponded to which number. The time 
from one green light to the next was a trial, and 
the depression of the key corresponding to the 
number was the correct choice. 

On E’s side of the panel, a .01 sec. chronoscope 
was wired to start as soon as the shutter opened 
and stop at the slightest touch on any one of the 
keys. A small pilot light, not visible to S, 
flashed whenever S’s first choice was correct. 
This permitted recording the number of correct 
choices as well as measuring response latencies. 
The numbers which appeared through the aper- 
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AUDIO OSCILLATOR 


ture were drawn on a 10-in. circular card turned 
by a stepping relay. All possible combinations 
of /, 2, and 3 were randomly assigned to positions 
on the card. Since the stepping relay had 40 
positions, it was necessary to add one more 
number (2) to the card in order to maintain a, 
constant period of time between numbers. 
Each S received the same sequence of numbers, 
No sounds, lights, or movements of E were 
peculiar to the operation of the red light and tone. 
A fan served to mask certain barely audible 
sounds that were not completely eliminated by 
insulating their sources. 

Procedure.—All subjects were run in a sound- 
insulated room where E was the only other per- 
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son present. He said nothing to S at any time 
after the apparatus was put into operation. 
Each S was given the same instructions. First, 
in a conversational tone £ said, “I’m going to 
read some instructions to you. I can’t answer 
any questions, so listen very carefully.” Then 


E read the following instructions while pointing 
out appropriate parts of the apparatus: 


This is a learning problem. At regular in- 
tervals this green light will come on, and then 
this shutter will open exposing a number. 
When you see the number, press one of the 
keys. If you press the right one, this red light 
willflash. If you press the wrong one, nothing 
will happen. You won’t have to press very 
hard. Use only your first finger, and when 
the shutter is closed, keep your finger off the 
keys. Since I can’t answer questions, let’s go 
through the instructions again. 


At this point, E read the instructions again, 
omitting the last line. Then he said, “It’s all 
right to press the keys now. Adjust your posi- 
tion so that you can reach any key as easily as 
any other without moving your arm. I'll be 
listening for some things, so I won’t be able to 
talk with you, and please don’t talk tome.” E£ 
then donned a set of headphones to discourage 
talking, and took his seat, saying, “Remember, 
the red light tells you when you’re right. 
Ready? Here we go.” The master switch was 
turned on at the word “go.” 

The criterion of léarning was nine consecutive 
correct responses. When S made the ninth 
consecutive correct choice, he was given further 
practice until he had completed 21 additional 
correct choices. Extinction trials began im- 
mediately following the thirtieth correct choice 
after learning, and without any kind of warning. 
All Ss were given 40 extinction trials. If S 


TABLE I 


Comparisons OF Mean Correct CHOICES 
DURING Forty Extinction TRIALS 








Groups 
Compared 


I 15.00 
os. 
Ij | 33.19 
I 15.00 
os. 
Ill | 26.04 
Il 33.19 
os. 
Ill | 26.04 


Mean _ | Difference 





18.19 

















*d is the statistic computed in the Festinger test. 
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was suspected of having enough knowledge of 
psychology to guess the nature of the experi- 
ment, he was questioned at the end of the session. 
It was not necessary to eliminate any S on this 
account; however, experimentation was discon- 
tinued with three Ss who failed to learn in 
60 trials. 

Experimental conditions.—Group I was trained 
with the light and tone present, and given extinc- 
tion trials with both absent. When the correct 
key was pressed during training, the tone 
sounded contiguously with the flashing of the 
red light. When the wrong key was pressed, 
neither E nor the apparatus made any response. 
Group II was trained in the same situation as 
Group I, but the tone was present during ex- 
tinction trials. During extinction, the tone 
sounded when the correct response was made, 
but the red light did not operate. Group III 
was trained with the light only, and was ac- 
corded the same treatment as Group II during 
extinction. 


REsULTs 


The rate of learning was determined 
in terms of mean trials required to 
reach the criterion. An analysis of 
variance revealed no significant differ- 
ences between the three groups. 
The largest difference between means 
was 1.29. 

The extinction data present a differ- 
ent picture. Table I gives the mean 
number of correct choices for each 
group during the 40 extinction trials, 
as well as the differences between the 
means and their probabilities of oc- 
currence by chance. Festinger’s test 
was employed because it was not pos- 
sible to meet the assumptions required 
for either the t-test or analysis of 
variance.S The differences between 


5 The variances of the distributions of correct 
choices were clearly not equal, and the distribu- 
tions for Groups II and III were markedly 
skewed and nearly rectangular, respectively. 
The use of x* was precluded by the lack of inde- 
pendence of the individual measures. The 
Festinger test is based on the ranks of pooled 
samples. The hypothesis tested is that the two 
samples are drawn from the same population, 
but the test is believed to be most sensitive to 
differences between means. The test requires 
independent random sambles. The steps in 
computation are listed in the article cited. 
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PER CENT CORRECT CHOICES 











TRIALS 


Fic. 2. The per cent correct choices as a function of the number of extinction trials 


the means were significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence or better in 
every instance. 

By examining Fig. 2, where the per 
cent correct choices is plotted as a 
function of the number of extinction 
trials, it can be seen that all groups 
show an early and rapid decrease in 
the percentage of correct choices, fol- 
lowed by a gradual increase and level- 
ing off. The per cent correct choices 
expected to occur by chance is 33}. 
Groups I and III approximate chance 
expectancy at trial 4, whereas Group 
II never reached the chance level. 
Following trial 4, the performance of 
Group I drops to about 15 per cent. 
Group III shows no such decrease at 
any time. The performance of Group 
II is rather consistently higher than 
that of Group III, which is in turn 
higher than that of Group I. The 
curves reach their minima in the order 
II, III, I, but since no psychologically 
meaningful function was found which 


would fit all three, it was not possible 
to test the null hypothesis with regard 
to either the rate of extinction or the 
acceleration. The curve for Group I 
appears to level off at about 40 per 
cent, for Group II at about 91 per 
cent, and for Group III at about 73 
per cent. Whether or not the curves 
actually approach asymptotes is not 
known; curve-fitting operations were 
unsuccessfulagain. Response-latency 
measures were so variable as to be of 
no use. The latency scores ranged 
from 0.01 second to 6.14 seconds, and 
their means showed no consistent 
trends. 
Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to 
subject human beings to operations 
comparable to those which eventuate 
in the development of secondary rein- 
forcement in subhuman animals, and 
to note the consequent similarities and 
differences in animal and human be- 
havior in such a situation. 
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From Bugelski’s study two charac- 
teristics of secondary reinforcement in 
cases of infrahuman animal behavior 
emerge. These characteristics are: 
(1) A secondary reinforcer delays ex- 
tinction; and (2) the effects of a sec- 
ondary reinforcer are subject to ex- 
tinction. Both statements are sup- 
ported in studies with rats in a straight 
runway reported by Mote and Finger 
(12) and by Seward (17), and with 
rats in a T-maze by Denny (2). The 
second statement is supported in 
studies with chicks by Grindley (9), 
with rats by Skinner (18) and Williams 
(20), and with feebleminded children 
by Mitrano (11). 

The results of this experiment sup- 
port statement 1 with respect to hu- 
man Ss. Group II (light and tone 
during training—tone during extinc- 
tion) made more correct choices dur- 
ing the extinction trials than Group I 
(light and tone during training— 
neither during extinction). Extinc- 
tion may be defined in this situation 
as the occurrence of correct choices with 
a frequency expected by chance, or 334 
per cent. Extinction occurred in 
Group I, and possibly in Group III, 
but almost certainly not in Group II. 
Group III (light during training— 
tone during extinction) was intro- 
duced to control for effects of the tone 
that might occur without its being 
paired with the red light. Table I 
and Fig. 2 reveal that the performance 
of Group III was consistently below 
that of Group II and above that of 
Group I, differing significantly from 
both of them. Thus, we may say 
that a secondary reinforcing agent de- 
lays or prevents the extinction of a' 
simple discrimination by human Ss. 
However, the results of this study do 
not indicate that the effects of the 
secondary reinforcing agent are sub- 
ject to extinction in human Ss. The 
rises in the extinction curves preclude 
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any such statement at this time. At 
the same time, it is by no means cer- 
tain that rats trained in a discrimina- 
tion would not exhibit the same 
characteristic. In any event, there 
are two aspects of the data that raise 
some rather interesting questions. 

In the first place, the performances 
of Groups I and III are significantly 
different. Secondly, each curve rises 
after falling during the first few trials. 
The first fact raises the question 
whether or not Bugelski would have 
obtained similar results if he had 
trained an additional group with food, 
using a silent magazine, and given 
that group extinction trials with a 
“click” present. The second of these 
facts raises the question whether the 
effects of a secondary reinforcer are 
subject to extinction in human Ss, or 
whether, instead, the rises are due to 
some artifact of the technique used 
in this experiment. In addition to 
these two questions there are still 
others which are bound to arise from 
whatever answers are given; such 
questions as: 


a) If the results from Group III 
cannot be duplicated with infra- 
human animals, why not? 

b) If the rises in the extinction 
curves are not due to an artifact, 
but are instead due to a genuine 
characteristic of secondary rein- 


forcement in cases of discrimina- 
tion, to what may such a character- 
istic be attributed? 


An explanation of the behavior of 
Group III can be made in terms of 
generalization. Denny (3) found gen- 
eralization of secondary reinforce- 
ment with rats, and so did Saltzman 
(16). Considering their results, and 
noting that human Ss are repeatedly 
reinforced in everyday life for be- 
havior involving generalization, we 
believe it not improbable that we have 
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a case of cross-modality generaliza- 
tion of reinforcement in Group III. 
Returning to a consideration of the 
procedures in this study, we find 
several circumstances that favor such 
an explanation. First, the red light 
and tone have at least three character- 
istics in common: (1) duration of 
stimulation, (2) sudden onset and 
cessation, and (3) occurrence depend- 
ent on the depression of a particular 
key for a particular number. Sec- 
ondly, nothing in the situation changed 
except for the cessation of the opera- 
tion of the red light and the beginning 
of the operation of the tone. There 
was no break in the functioning of the 
apparatus, no signal from E, and no 
sound from the manipulation of the 
switches. These circumstances are 
admirably suited to the occurrence of 
generalization. Hence, the predic- 


tion on these bases would be that 
Group III would make more correct 
choices than Group I because of the 


generalization of reinforcement from 
the red light to the tone in the case 
of Group III. Further, since most 
studies of generalization show that 
generalized response strength is less 
than the response strength in the 
original conditioning situation, we 
would predict that Group III would 
show considerably less than perfect 
performance. That these predictions 
are borne out by the results of this 
experiment can be seen readily in 
Table I and Fig. 2. 

If the generalization hypothesis is 
correct, results similar to these might 
be found with rats, provided that 
“primary” and “secondary” rein- 
forcers are found which are similar 
enough to allow for a significant 
amount of generalization. As pointed 
out previously, the red light and tone 
were similar in several respects. 

There are three sets of circum- 
stances to be considered in handling 
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the problem of whether or not the 
shape of the extinction curves (Fig. 2) 
is due to an artifact of the experimen- 
tal procedure. First, it is nearly in- 
conceivable that the Ss failed to en- 
gage in some implicit verbal reactions 
during the experiment. The data 
provide no basis for estimating the 
nature of the role played by such 
reactions. A second consideration is 
that human Ss are repeatedly rein- 
forced in everyday life for rapidly 
abandoning nonrewarded discrimina- 
tions and forming others in their stead. 
Thirdly, the Ss in this experiment fre- 
quently made comments concerning 
the experimental procedure. The fre- 
quency of such comments as, “You 
changed the pattern,” “Hey, the red 
light doesn’t work,” “The little horn 
was it, wasn’t it?” and “I couldn’t tell 
what was right for a while” suggest 
that the extinction periods became 
new learning situations—not in the 
sense that the Ss were learning not to 
make the correct choice, but in the 
sense that they were learning that the 
original discrimination was correct, 
and that only the indicator of that 
fact had changed. 

The writer has no hypotheses as to 
just what variables might be involved 
in an analytic explanation of this 
phenomenon. It would be expected 
that depression of the different keys 
would provide different sets of stimu- 
lation which would acquire reinforcing 
properties as did the tone; thus, 
Group I could be expected to show 
some increase in performance for rea- 
sons similar to those that lead to the 
greater increases in Groups II and III. 
Another explanation of the rise ex- 
hibited by Group I can be made in 
terms of Hull’s reactive inhibition. 
At the beginning of the extinction 
period, when nonrewarded correct 
choices are made frequently, reactive 
inhibition builds up rapidly, resulting 
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in a decreased frequency of correct 
choices. As the frequency decreases, 
more reactive inhibition is dissipated 
between correct choices, which results 
in a gradual increase in the frequency. 
The per cent correct choices ap- 
proaches a stable level where the rate 
of increase in reactive inhibition is 
equal to its rate of dissipation. If 
this explanation is applied to the per- 
formance of Group I, it must also be 
applied in the other two cases, and the 
validity of such an application is 
clearly doubtful. Therefore, our ten- 
tative answer to question 2 is that the 
rises in the extinction curves may well 
be an artifact of the experimental 
technique. If so, human Ss should 
behave more like infrahuman Ss if the 
required reaction was simply the de- 
pression of one key for some sort of 
reinforcement. However, an addi- 
tional check is needed, a test of the 
hypothesis that the rises of the extinc- 
tion curves are a genuine character- 


istic of secondary reinforcement in 


cases of discrimination. A Skinner- 
type box with three bars and corre- 
sponding discriminable pilot lights 
might serve the purpose. In either 
of these two cases, the additional con- 
dition that the original and secondary 
reinforcing stimuli be markedly differ- 
ent, would provide a test of the hy- 
pothesis that the performance of 
Group III was due to generalization. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two groups of college students were 
trained in a simple discrimination 
situation in which a tone was paired 
with a verbally determined reinforcer. 
One group was given extinction trials 
with the tone present, and another 
group with the tone absent. The 
group for which the tone was present 
made more correct choices during ex- 
tinction than did the other. A third 
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group, trained with only the original 
reinforcer and given extinction trials 
with the tone present, gave a per- 
formance that fell between those of 
the first two groups. During the 
extinction period, the performance 
curves of all three groups rapidly 
reached their minima and _ subse- 
quently increased and leveled off. 
The differences between group means 
were significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. The foregoing 
data seem to warrant the following 
conclusions: 

1. Secondary reinforcement may 
serve to delay the extinction of a re- 
sponse in human beings. 

2. A stimulus not previously paired 
with a reinforcing stimulus may be- 
have like a secondary reinforcer, but 
is not as effective. 

3. These results suggest that sec- 
ondary reinforcement operates in hu- 
man behavior in much the same 
manner that it does in the behavior of 
infrahuman animals. 


(Manuscript received March 14, 1950) 
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RECOVERY FROM RETENTION LOSS AS A FUNCTION 
OF AMOUNT OF PRE-RECALL WARMING-UP 


ARTHUR L. IRION AND DOROTHY S. WHAM 


University of Illinois 


In a recent article, Irion (4) has 
emphasized the importance of S’s per- 
formance set as a condition determin- 
ing amount of forgetting in verbal 
learning. According to this view, for- 
getting will occur if S changes his per- 
formance set during the retention 
interval from one which relatively 
facilitates the performance of the 
originally learned activity to one 
which is, in this respect, less adequate. 
Under such circumstances, recall per- 
formances should be depressed, and it 
is to be anticipated that the relearning 
performance curve will show a sharp 
initial rise. This swift improvement 
during the initial stages of relearning 
has been termed the warming-up 
effect and may be identified with that 
period during relearning in which S 
regains a performance set which facili- 
tates performance of the originally 
learned activity. 

On the other hand, maintenance of 
an adequate performance set through- 
out the retention interval should re- 
sult in a reduced decrement in recall. 
Furthermore, reinstatement of an ade- 
quate performance set, as by giving S 
a number of warming-up trials on 
some similar task immediately before 
recall, should be followed by a de- 
crease in forgetting. Under such cir- 
cumstances, recall performance should 
show a reduced retention loss, and 
there should be a corresponding re- 
duction in the rate of increase in pro- 
ficiency noted during the initial stages 
of relearning. 

Previously obtained experimental 
results (5) indicate that if Ss enter 
relearning after engaging in a warm- 


ing-up activity immediately before 
recall, the amount of forgetting which 
normally follows the introduction of a 
rest period is sharply decreased. Pre- 
sumably, the pre-recall warming-up 
activity served to reinstate in the Ss 
a performance set which facilitated 
performance of the learned activity. 
Such re-establishment of performance 
set by the technique of giving warm- 
ing-up trials is, of course, dependent 
upon existence of a warming-up task 
which is sufficiently similar to the 
activity being learned for the warm- 
ing-up to be effective without, at the 
same time, affording practice to the 
Ss in the specific stimulus-response 
relationships which have been ac- 
quired during original learning. Fur- 
thermore, in order to avoid possible 
transfer-of-training effects, it is de- 
sirable that little learning take place 
as a result of engaging in the warming- 
up activity. 

The present study is concerned with 
determination of the relationship be- 
tween amount of pre-recall warming- 
up and subsequent recall and relearn- 
ing performance and is, thus, a test of 
the following theoretical prediction 
made by Irion (4): 


Regardless of the activities which occur during 
the rest period, if, immediately prior to measur- 
ing retention, the subject engages in an activity 
which reinstates an appropriate set to perform, 
retention should be greater than if this set had 
not been reinstated. In this case, the extent of 
recovery from retention loss should be a function 
of the similarity between the set-inducing task 
and the learning task, and of the amount of time 
devoted to the induction of appropriate set.' 


1 Italics added. 





PRE-RECALL WARMING-UP 


In the retention of nonsense sylla- 
bles partially learned by the rote—- 
serial anticipation method, varying 
amounts of warming-up activity were 
introduced immediately before recall 
and relearning. Specific predictions 
of experimental results can be made, 
as follows: 

1. The greater the amount of pre- 
recall warming-up activity, the higher 
should be the level of recall per- 
formance. 

2. The greater the amount of pre- 
recall activity, the less rapidly should 
proficiency increase during relearning. 


PROCEDURE 


The learning task employed in this experi- 
ment was the memorization of a list of nine 
nonsense syllables by the rote-seria! anticipation 
method. The Ss were required to spell, rather 
than to pronounce, the syllables. The syllables 
making up the list were taken from Glaze’s list 
of syllables (from those having 47 and 53 per cent 
association value) as reported by Melton (6), and 
the list was prepared according to the rules sug- 
gested by Melton (6). 

This list of nine nonsense syllables, together 
with the symbol *** which preceded the first 
syllable, was presented to Ss on a Missouri-type 
memory drum at the rate of 2.18 sec. per syllable. 
The trials were separated by rests of 4.36 sec., 
measured from the disappearance of the last 
syllable in the list to the appearance of the sym- 
bol which preceded the first syllable. The mem- 
ory drum was housed in a screen containing an 
aperture through which the materials to be 
learned could be seen by S. This screen served 
effectively to conceal the apparatus and £ from 
S, and, in general, to reduce the number of 
distracting stimuli. 

Ninety Ss (67 males and 23 females) were 
divided at random into six experimental groups 
of 15 Ss each. All Ss were volunteers from 
courses in general psychology at the University 
of Illinois. No S served in more than one condi- 
tion of the experiment, and all were naive with 
respect to this type of experimental situation. 
No pre-training was given to any S.? 


? This departure from more conventional pro- 
cedure was motivated by belief that the amount 
of warming-up effect is a function of the total 
amount of previous practice and the number of 
times the S has previously warmed up on a simi- 
lar activity. 
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The experimental design demanded the inter- 
polation of rest intervals between original learn- 
ing and relearning in several of the experimental 
conditions. These rest intervals were filled with 
cartoon-reading. It is thought that this activity 
is not conducive to rehearsal of the learned ma- 
terial, nor does it cause any great amount of new 
learning to occur. The same cartoons were 
available to all Ss under all conditions wherein 
rest intervals were introduced, and Ss were en- 
couraged to read these materials during the 
entire rest interval. All questions concerning 
the nature of the experiment were deferred until 
the experimental work had been completed. 

The warming-up activity which was used in 
this experiment was, of necessity, one which 
would be highly similar to the rote-serial antici- 
pation learning of the list of nonsense syllables, 
yet one which would not afford specific practice 
on any portion of that list. Furthermore, it was 
considered desirable that little learning should 
occur during the warming-up period in order that 
possible transfer-of-training effects might be 
avoided. The warming-up task which was 
selected was the recitation of a list of nine three- 
place numbers. A list of these numbers was 
prepared together with a preceding symbol, after 
the fashion of the list of nonsense syllables. 
This list was presented on the memory drum, 
and the Ss were required to anticipate the three- 
place numbers. In order to minimize the possi- 
bility of learning taking place during the 
warming-up period, the three-place numbers 
were arranged in order, the first being 123, the 
second, 456, the third, 789, the fourth, 123, and 
soon. Since Ss were informed of the arrange- 
ment of the numbers before the warming-up 
period, and since each S was proficient in count- 
ing from 1 through 9, it was possible for all the 
Ss to anticipate correctly each number on the 
first warming-up trial. It is felt that the possi- 
bility of further learning occurring during the 
warming-up period was extremely slight. 

The conditions of this experiment are outlined 
in Table I. It will be noted that, with the ex- 
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No. Trials 
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; | No. Trials 
- | “Original 


Length 
of Rest 





no rest 
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ception of Condition I, all conditions were run 
under a constant procedure except that amount 
of pre-recall warming-up activity was varied. 
The no-rest condition (Condition I) was included 
in order that a determination of amount of 
forgetting might be made, and in order that, 
should warming-up prove exceptionally effica- 
cious in reducing retention loss, a control condi- 
tion for the reminiscence phenomenon should 
exist. 


RESULTS 


Original learning —The means for 
the last trial of original learning (trial 
20) and the first trial of relearning 
(trial 21) are presented in Table II. 
In order to determine whether or not 
significant differences in original learn- 
ing existed between the six experi- 
mental groups of this study, two 
analyses of variance were conducted, 
one for the number of correct anticipa- 
tions on the last original learning trial 
and the other for the total number of 
correct anticipations during original 
learning. In neither case did the ob- 
tained differences approach statistical 
significance. 


Recall and relearning—The mean 
number of correct anticipations on the 
first relearning trial (trial 21) is shown 
in Table II for each experimental con- 


dition. It will be seen that all the 
conditions under which Ss had some 
amount of warming-up before relearn- 
ing were superior in recall to Condi- 
tion II wherein Ss received no warm- 


TABLE II 


Mean Correct ANTICIPATIONS ON TRIALS 
TWENTY AND TWENTY-ONE 








Mean Correct 
i- | Warming- Anticipations 


Up Trials Difference 





Trial 20 





6.00 
6.07 
6.00 
6.20 
5.87 
4.53 


0.00 
—1.62 
-0.33" 
—0.74 
—0.34 
+134 , 
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ing-up before recall. The scores on 
the first relearning trial (under Condi- 
tions II through VI) were subjected 
to an analysis of covariance, the total 
number of correct anticipations dur- 
ing original learning being used as 
initial measures. This analysis re- 
sulted in an F of 5.03 for 5 and 69 
degrees of freedom, a value which is 
significant beyond the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. It may be concluded, 
then, that amount of retention varies 
as some function of degree of pre- 
recall warming-up. 

When recall scores are considered 
alone, the functional relationship be- 
tween amount of warming-up and de- 
gree of retention is somewhat obscured 
by compensatory differences in origi- 
nal learning proficiency. When these 
differences are eliminated, as in con- 
sidering the change in proficiency 
between the last original learning trial 
and the first relearning trial, this rela- 
tionship is more easily noted. The 
last column in Table II shows the 
dependency of recall scores on the 
amount of pre-recall warming-up in 
terms of the change in the mean 
number of correct anticipations be- 
tween trial 20 (the last original learn- 
ing trial) and trial 21 (the first re- 
learning trial). 

In Table II it will be noted that, for 
Ss in Condition VI (the condition 
affording the most warming-up ac- 
tivity prior to relearning), improve- 
ment occurred over the 35-min. reten- 
tion interval. This improvement can- 
not, however, be identified with the 
reminiscence phenomenon except by a 
comparison with a comparable meas- 
ure taken from Condition I (the con- 
dition which did not offer a rest period 
between trials 20 and 21), since the 
amount of improvement to be expected 
from a single additional trial of practice 
would not otherwise be controlled. It 
will be further noted that, as between 





PRE-RECALL WARMING-UP 


Conditions I and VI, a mean difference 
of 1.34 correct anticipations (measured 
in terms of improvement between 
trials 20 and 21) exists in favor of 
Condition VI. The ¢ for this differ- 
ence is 2.20 for 28 degrees of freedom, 
a value which is significant at between 
the 5 and 2 per cent levels of confi- 
dence. This suggests that reminis- 
cence can occur in the rote-serial 
anticipation learning of nonsense syl- 
lables well beyond the limits of the 
5-min. retention interval to which its 
occurrence has heretofore been limited, 
providing that the Ss enter relearning 
in a warmed-up condition.’ 

In the introductory section of this 
paper, it was noted that, if S entered 
relearning after having been warmed 
up on some similar task, the rate of 
rise of the relearning curve should not 
be as great as if this warming-up had 
not been administered prior to relearn- 
ing. When the change in proficiency 
between the first two relearning trials 
is taken as an indication of the initial 
slope of the relearning function, the 
relationship between slope of the re- 
learning curve and amount of warm- 
ing-up activity administered prior to 
relearning is shown in Table III. 
There is, it seems, a general tendency 
for the slope of the relearning curve 
to be steeper under conditions wherein 
little or no warming-up was given 
prior to relearning. An analysis of 


%See Ward (7) and Hovland (1, 2, 3). A 
slight difference in methodology exists between 
the studies cited above and the present study. 
Ward and Hovland carried out original learning 
to a performance criterion rather than to a work 
criterion. This tended greatly to reduce differ- 
ences in final original learning proficiency. In 
the present study, differences in original learning 
proficiency are discounted by using the increase 
in proficiency between the last original learning 
trial and the first relearning trial in determining 
reminiscence, rather than by learning to a per- 
formance criterion and then making a direct 
comparison between conditions on the first re- 
learning trial. 
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TABLE Ul 


Mean Increase tn Correct ANTICIPATIONS 
BETWEEN THE First anp SECOND 
RELEARNING TRIALS 





Description 





No warming-up trials 

0.5 warming-up trial 

1 warming-up trial 

2 warming-up trials 

4 warming-up trials 
© rest—maximum 
warming-up 





variance of these differences resulted 
in an F of 2.62 for 4 and 70 degrees of 
freedom, a value which is significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
thus tending to substantiate the theo- 
retical prediction. 


SUMMARY 


1. The effects upon retention of 
pre-recall warming-up were demon- 
strated in the rote-serial anticipation 
learning situation. Previous investi- 
gation of these effects had been con- 
fined to the paired-associate learning 
situation. 

2. Amount of recovery from reten- 
tion loss was shown to be some in- 
creasing function of amount of pre- 
recall warming-up. 

3. Rate of rise of the relearning 
function tended to be greater follow- 
ing small than following large amounts 
of pre-recall warming-up activity. 

4. There was a suggestion that 
reminiscence might occur over a 35- 
min. retention interval under condi- 
tions of maximum warming-up before 
recall. In view of the previously es- 
tablished temporal limitations of the 
reminiscence phenomenon, a conserva- 
tive view of this possibility is sug- 
gested until such time as confirmatory 
evidence is obtained. 


(Manuscript received March 20, 1950) 
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FACILITATION AND INTERFERENCE IN PERFORMANCE 
ON THE MODIFIED MASHBURN APPARATUS: I. 
THE EFFECTS OF VARYING THE AMOUNT 
OF ORIGINAL LEARNING? 


BY DON LEWIS, DOROTHY E. McALLISTER, AND JACK A. ADAMS? 


State University of Towa 


The problem was to determine the 
kinds and amounts of facilitation and 
interference in psychomotor perform- 
ance resulting from three different 
amounts of practice on an original 
task and four different amounts of 
practice on an interpolated task. 
The tasks were predominantly motor 
in character and were available on a 
single device—the Iowa version of the 
Mashburn apparatus. 

This report is concerned primarily 
with the effects of varying the amount 
of OL (original learning). A second 


report (8) is concerned with the 
effects of varying the amount of 
IL (interpolated 


learning). The 
amounts of OL and IL were deter- 
mined by the number of practice 
trials. 

There have been no previous in- 
vestigations of facilitation and inter- 
ference in motor learning which have 
any direct bearing on the problem. 
In fact, prior to 1947, there had been 
no satisfactory basis for making a 
systematic study of facilitative and 
interfering effects. Experiments in 
the Iowa Laboratory (4), begun in 
1941 but soon interrupted by the war 
and not renewed until 1947, were the 
first to utilize motor tasks with which 
unmistakable signs of facilitation and 
interference could be obtained. Pre- 


1 This work was done under Contracts N5ori- 
57 and N9onr-93801 between the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the Special Devices Center, 
Office of Naval Research. 

2 Alfred Hl. Shephard, Walter Spieth, and 
James L. Hedlund gave valuable assistance in 
running the Ss and analyzing the data. 


vious experiments, including those of 
Buxton and Henry (1) and Buxton 
and Grant (2), had not utilized tasks 
in OL and IL which induced either 
proactive or retroactive effects in 
clearly recognizable forms. 

Interference in verbal learning has 
been studied by numerous investiga- 
tors, and McGeoch (9) has specifically 
studied the effects on retroactive in- 
hibition of different levels of OL, ob- 
taining results for relative amounts of 
retroaction which differed from those 
for absolute amounts. The findings 
on verbal learning provide no firm 
basis for predicting anything about 
facilitation and interference in motor 
learning. 


APPARATUS 


Use was made of the modified Mashburn 
apparatus which has been described by Lewis 
and Shephard (5). The apparatus is basically 
similar to the instrument designed in the early 
1930’s by Mashburn (10), and also to the SAM 
Complex Coordination Test (11). It consists 
of three double banks of small pilot lights and a 
control stick and rudder bar. Each double 
bank has a row of 13 red stimulus lights and a 
parailel row of 13 green response lights. Various 
combinations of stimulus lights come on auto- 
matically in random order to provide patterns 
of red lights that must be matched by corre- 
sponding green lights. The three rows of green 
response lights are separately controlled by 
means of commutators and brushes associated 
with the stick and rudder bar. The green lights 
in any row come on and go off in succession as 
the corresponding control is moved in a given 
direction. 

The S is presented with three randomly 
selected red lights, one in each of the three 
double banks. His task is to manipulate the 
stick and rudder until a green light appears op- 
posite each of the three red lights. When this 
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occurs, a stepping relay brings up a new com- 
bination of red lights. This matching pro- 
cedure may be continued for any desired length 
of time; and S’s attainment is indicated by the 
number of three-way matches accomplished. 

A special feature of the Iowa model of the 
Mashburn is a provision for reversing the direc- 
tion of movement of each control. The standard 
arrangement of the controls gives a maximum 
amount of eye-hand and eye-foot coordination. 
The green lights in the upper horizontal bank 
(aileron) come on in order from left to right as 
the stick is moved from left to right; in the 
vertical bank (elevator) they come on succes- 
sively from above downward as the stick is 
pushed forward; and in the bottom horizontal 
row (rudder) they come on from left to right as 
the rudder bar is pushed with the right foot. 
When the controls are reversed, the movements 
of the controls are exactly opposite to those for 
the standard arrangement, but the movement 
of the green lights remains the same. 

In the present experiment, the standard task 
was always used for OL (and for RL), while the 
reversed task was always used for IL. 

A second feature of the modified Mashburn 
is the provision for recording incorrect responses 
(false moves) made by S immediately. after each 
new set of stimulus lights is presented. When 
a new set of red lights appears, S can move each 
control either correctly-or incorrectly—in the 
direction appropriate to achieving a match of the 
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* The group numbers have no significance, except 
Ss ee by E in identifying groups in this and related 
studies. 
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TABLE II 


Controt Groups 








No 
Prac- 
tice 





Days} Days) Trials| Days|Trials 





5 
0 
5 
0 























new stimulus light, or in the inappropriate 
direction. A movement of a control in the in- 
appropriate direction is counted as an error. 
Three errors are possible on each match. Separate 
error counters are provided for each control, 
thus permitting separate or combined analyses. 


EXPERIMENTAL DEsIGN 


Several exploratory studies provided the 
basis for designing the experiment. Practice 
trials lasting 2 min. were found to be suitable. 
A pause of 15 sec. between trials was required 
to enable E to record scores. Blocks of ten 
trials could be given during each daily session, 
with a 2-min. rest between trials 5 and 6, with- 
out any apparent decrease in the interest or 
motivation of the Ss. 

The exploratory studies showed that use 
should be made of experimental conditions 
providing for variations in amount of OL from 
around 10 to around 50 trials, with similar 
variations in the number of IL trials, in order 
to span the range from small to very large 
amounts of retroactive interference. 

The design involved 12 experimental groups, 
as listed in Table I. Four amounts of IL were 
specified: 1, 2, 3, and 5 days, or 10, 20, 30, and 
50 trials. For each amount of IL, there were 
three amounts of OL: 1, 3, and 5 days, or 10, 
30, and 50 trials. All 12 groups relearned the 
original task on two days (20 trials). 

Four control groups were run. The condi- 
tions of their practice are indicated in Table II, 
Groups I and III serve as “rest” controls for 
the determination of retroactive effects; Group 
II serves as a control to determine the effects 
of rest and the immediate effects of task re- 
versal; and Group 5 serves as a control for 
proactive effects. 

All Ss were male volunteers from a course in 
elementary psychology who were given two 
“course points” for each period in the laboratory. 





FACILITATION AND INTERFERENCE 


REsuLTs 


Representative data on standard and 


reversed tasks——Group 20 has been. 


chosen to provide a survey of the 
kinds of data obtained and of the 
various comparisons to be made. 
This group (V=10) was given three 
days of OL, five days of IL, and two 
days of RL. The principal results 
are presented in Fig. 1, where mean 
number of matches and mean number 
of errors are plotted against trials. 

The mean number of matches on 
OL trial 1 was 12.7. Improvement in 
performance was fairly rapid and 
regular. By the last three trials of 
the third day, the mean was around 
35. The initial mean total errors 
was 10.9, with an increase to 14.8 on 
trial 2. The total number of errors 
and the errors on each control re- 
mained fairly constant throughout 
OL. 

The mean number of matches on 
the first trial of IL was 15.5, while the 
mean total number of errors was 21.2. 
As compared with the first OL trial, 
this represents an increase in number 
of matches and in number of errors, 
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indicating that proactive facilitation 
as well as proactive interference was 
operating. As will be seen, the mean 
number of matches increased steadily 
during IL, while the mean number of 
errors decreased, especially during 
trials 1-30. Of incidental interest, as 
possible signs of interference effects, 
were the decrements in number of 
matches on IL trials of 21, 31, and 41. 

The functioning of both proactive 
facilitation and proactive interference 
during the first 20 trials of IL is con- 
firmed by Fig. 2. In the left of this 
figure, the means of matches and the 
means of total errors for Group 20 on 
the first 20 trials of IL are compared 
directly with the means for Group 5 
on 20 trials on the reversed task. The 
means of matches and errors for Group 
20 are consistently and significantly 
higher than for Group 5. 

Because of the possible relationship, 
in performance on the Mashburn 
apparatus, between number of errors 
and number of matches, each mean 
of errors was divided by the cor- 
responding mean of number of 
matches, in order to yield 20 error- 








Matches and error curves during original learning (OL) of standard task, interpolated 
learning (IL) of reversed task, and relearning (RL) of standard task (Group 20) 
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Matches, errors, and error-match ratios during learning of the reversed Mashburn task 


with and without prior learning of the standard task 


match ratios for each group of Ss. 
These ratios have been plotted at the 


right of Fig. 2. With only two 
exceptions, the ratios for Group 20 
were higher than the corresponding 
ratios for Group 5, and the differences 
are particularly large during the first 
few trials. 

Representative data on effects of rest 
and interpolated activities.—Control 
Groups I, II, and III were run to 
provide a firm basis for conclusions 
concerning the amounts of facilitation 
and interference attributable to differ- 
ent amounts of OL. Exploratory 
studies had indicated that there was 
very little loss of skill in performance 
over fairly long periods without 
practice. However, it was deemed 
advisable to obtain systematic data on 
two groups given different numbers of 
OL trials and then kept from practic- 
ing for five days prior to relearning 
the original task. Five days rest was 
chosen because the greatest amount of 
IL in the experiment was five days. 


Part of the data for Group 20 may 
be compared directly with correspond- 
ing data for Groups II and III. 
Group III had three days of OL and 
two days of RL separated by five days 
without practice. Group II was 
given practice on the standard task 
on 12 consecutive days. The mean 
number of matches and total errors 
for Groups II, III, and 20, on the 
last two OL days and the RL days, 
are plotted in Fig. 3. Up to the end 
of Day 3 (through OL trial 30), the 
three groups received identical 
amounts of practice on the standard 
task. 


Analysis of variance techniques (6) applied 
to the matches and error scores on the last 
several OL trials indicate that the performances 
of the groups are quite comparable. For 
example, the F-ratio based on the between- 
groups and within-groups variances of matches 
scores on OL trial 30 is 1.86, with 2 and 25 df, 


a value well below the .05 level of significance. 


Five days intervened between the 
last trial on Day 3 and the first trial 
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on Day 9—five days without practice 
for Group III, five days of additional 
OL for Group II, and five days of IL 
for Group 20. The marked differ- 
ences in performance on Day 9 may be 
seen in Fig. 3. The large decrement 
in matches and the large increment in 
errors for Group 20 are conspicuous, 
as is the general superiority of the 
performance of Group II. Of equal 
importance is the negligible change in 
the performance of Group III from 
the end of Day 3 to the beginning of 
Day 9. 


The difference between the means of matches 
on OL trial 30 and on RL trial 1 for Group III 


DAY 2 ODay 3 


MATCHES AND TOTAL ERRORS 


‘ 





° 
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lacks statistical significance (t=0.75 with 8 df). 
In contrast, the differences between these means 
for Group II and for Group 20 are highly signifi- 
cant (¢’s of 8.81 and 7.95 with 8 and 9 df, respec- 
tively). The sharp decrease in matches for 
Group 20 indicates retroactive interference. 

Retroactive interference was also shown in 
Group 20 by the large and significant increase in 
number of errors (t=7.74 with 9 df). The 
change in errors is nonsignificant in Group III 
(t=1.19 with 8 df) and in Group II (¢=1.44 
with 8 df). 


The trends of the matches and 
error curves for Group 20 on the 
first day of RL are worthy of special 
note. The mean number of matches 
increased rapidly while the mean 


Day 9 


EXPER. GROUP 20 
——+ MATCHES 
eo---—e ERRORS 


CONTROL GROUP 0 


CONTROL GROUP 
kee MATCHES 
x ERRORS 


INTERVENING PERIOD OF 
FIVE DAYS 


4 i ~) 
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Matches and total errors during relearning when five days since learning have been filled 


with rest (Group III), reversed task learning (Group 20), or standard task learning (Group II) 
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Fic. 4. Error-match ratios during relearning 
after rest (Group III), reversed task learning 
(Group 20), and continuous standard task learn- 
ing (Group II) 


number of errors decreased rapidly, 
but at the end of Day 9, the means 
for both matches and errors were 
still significantly different from the 
corresponding means for the two 
control groups. This indicates that 
the interference effects had not yet 
been completely dissipated. The fact 
that Control III (as well as Control I) 
retained essentially the same ability 
to perform after five days without 
practice justified the omission of 
separate control groups for each 
experimental group.® 

The differences in error-match 
ratios among Groups II, III, and 20 
on Day 9 are strikingly portrayed in 
Fig. 4. There were no consistent 


* Results similar in import to those shown in 
Fig. 3 were obtained for Control Group I and 
Experimental Group 3 where OL was for five 
days and IL (Group 3) was for five days. The 
results have been presented and discussed else- 
where (5). 


differences between the groups dur- 
ing OL, the error-match ratios on 
the last OL trial ranging from .33 
(Group II) to .43 (Group III). A 
large error score and a small matches 
score yields a high ratio which is 
indicative of inferior performance. 
It was not until after the second trial 
of Day 10 that the ratios for Group 20 
became essentially the same as those 
for Group III. The relatively great 
skill displayed by Group II on Days 9 
and 10 is shown by the consistently 
low ratios. The fact that Group II 
was markedly superior in performance 
on Days 9 and 10 provides little or no 
grounds for attributing any part of the 
lowered proficiency of Group 20 on 
Day 9 to such intangibles as “bore- 
dom” and “fatigue.” 


Retroactive Interference 


The results of the investigation will 
now be presented and discussed as if 
there had been four sub-experiments 
—A, B, C, and D—with the 12 
experimental groups divided as shown 
in Table III. The three groups in 
each sub-experiment received the 
same amount of IL but differed in 
amount of OL. The amount of RL 
in all cases was two days. 
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TABLE III 


Decrements 1n Matcues anp INCREMENTS IN Errors FROM THE Last TriaL or OL 
TO THE First Triat or RL as a Function or Dirrerent Amounts or OL anp IL 
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* The minus sign indicates an increment instead of a decrement. 
* The relative decrements and increments nar ) tains by dividing the absolute decrements and increments 


by the corresponding means on the last trial of O 


Absolute decrements and increments. 
—As already indicated, retroactive 


interference was revealed in Group 20 


by decrements in number of matches 
and by increments in number of errors 
from the last trial of OL to the first 
trial of RL. The means of such 
decrements and increments are listed 
for the 12 experimental groups in 
Table III, and they are portrayed 
graphically in Fig. 5. 

As a first step in evaluating the significance 
of the absolute decrements and increments 
given in Table III, it was necessary to investigate 
the initial comparability of the three groups 
within each sub-experiment. Simple analysis of 
variance techniques were used for this purpose 
and were applied to the matches scores and 
error scores obtained by the three groups in each 
sub-experiment on trial 10 of OL, since all 
groups received identical treatment through 
that trial. All eight F-ratios—two for each sub- 
experiment—fell below the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, and the null hypothesis cannot be re- 
jected. Real differences appearing later in 
either IL or Ru may be attributed to differences 
in the treatment given subsequent to OL trial 10. 


Analysis of variance was used in 
relation to the means of absolute 


decrements in matches shown in 
Table III. The procedure was to 
utilize the means along with the 
decrements for individual Ss in the 
three groups composing each sub- 
experiment, and obtain an F-value by 
dividing the between-groups variance 
by the within-groups variance. The 
four F-values secured in this way 
were all significant beyond the .01 
level.‘ 

In addition to being significantly 
different within each of the sub- 
experiments, the decrements in num- 
ber of matches from the last trial of 
OL to the first trial of RL increased 
in magnitude as the number of days 
of OL increased. In other words, 
with the amount of IL held constant 
at either 1, 2, 3, or 5 days, the 
decrements in matches from the last 
trial of OL to the first trial of RL 


‘For Experiment A, F=6.34 with 2 and 25 
af; for B, F=6.69 with 2 and 27 df; for C, 
F=19.15 with 2 and 24 df; and for D, F=13.28 
with 2 and 28 df. 
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always increased with the amount 


of OL. 


The negative “decrement” in matches of 
—1.1 shown in Table III for Group 15 represents 
an increment instead of a decrement. This 
increment suggests that a small amount of OL 
followed by a small amount of practice on a 
similar interpolated task may yield more 
facilitation than interference. There is, per- 
haps, a minimum level of learning which must 
be exceeded before one motor task will interfere 
with another. 


The t-test for unrelated measures 
(6) was employed to evaluate the 
differences between the means of 
decrements in matches within each 
sub-experiment. The obtained 
values of t and their levels of signifi- 
cance are given in Table IV. It will 
be noted that, regardless of the 
amount of IL (that is, regardless of 
the sub-experiment involved), the 
decrement in matches is greater for 
five days of OL than for one day of 
OL. The differences in all cases are 
significant beyond the .01 level. 


With one day of IL (Sub-experiment 
A), the difference between the decre- 
ments for one and three days of OL is 
significant between the .02 and .05 
levels, while with two days of IL (Sub- 
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experiment B), the difference for one 
and three days of OL falls below the 
.10 level. In contrast, with three 
days and also with five days of IL, the 
differences between the matches de- 
crements arising from one and three 
days of OL are significant beyond the 
.O1 level. Regardless of the amount 
of IL, there are no significant differ- 
ences between three and five days 
of OL. . 

The lack of statistical significance 
of some of the differences between 
matches decrements within the sub- 
experiments should not be allowed to 
obscure the probable importance of 
the trends shown by the four curves 
in Fig. 5. In every sub-experiment 
(that is, for each of the four amounts 
of IL), there was a progressive in- 
crease in the size of the absolute 
decrement in matches as the amount 
of OL was increased. 

The absolute increments in number 
of errors from the last OL trial to the 
first RL trial tended to be greater for 
the larger amounts of IL, but they 
failed to show systematic tendencies 
either to increase or decrease with 
changes in the amount of OL (see 


TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF DecREMENTS IN MATCHES 
FROM THE Last Triat or OL To THE First Tria or RL 
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Table III). Analysis of variance 
techniques (6) were applied to the 
error scores for the three groups of Ss 
within each sub-experiment. The F- 
values all fell below the .05 level of 
confidence. It must be assumed, 
therefore, that amount of retroactive 
interference, as represented by ab- 
solute increments in errors, is inde- 
pendent of the amount of OL.* 

Relative decrements and increments. 
—Even though the absolute incre- 
ments in errors appeared to be un- 
related to the amount of OL, the 
relative increments (shown in the last 
column of Table III) are, with one 
important exception, greater for the 
larger amounts of OL. The exception 
is Group 21. The relative increments 
show that there is probably some 
tendency for an increased amount of 
OL to induce a relatively larger 
number of errors at the outset of RL. 

The relative decrements in matches 
are generally in agreement with and 
lead to the same conclusions as do 
the absolute decrements. There is 
a single discrepancy—the inversion 
for Group 19. The trend of the 
relative values lends further support 
for the view that retroactive inter- 
ference is importantly related to the 
amount of OL. 


Proactive Facilitation and 
Proactive Interference 


As used in this paper, the term 
proactive facilitation refers to im- 
provement in performance (increase 
in matches, decrease in errors) during 
IL, which may be attributed to OL. 
The term proactive interference refers 
to deterioration of performance during 
IL, which is attributable toOL. The 


5 Despite their seeming independence of 
amount of OL, absolute increments in errors 
from the last OL trial to the first RL trial were 
found to be importantly related to the amount 
of IL. This point will be covered in (8). 


TABLE V 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN First-TRIAL 
PERFORMANCE ON THE REVERSED 
Masusurn Task as A Func- 
TIon oF Decree or OL or 
THE STANDARD Task 
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* The differences, all positive, are in favor of the 
experimental groups. 


improvement or deterioration must 
be determined with respect to per- 
formance data obtained from Ss who 
began practice on the interpolated 
(reversed) task. 

The simultaneous functioning of 
facilitative and interfering factors 
during IL on the Mashburn apparatus 
can be demonstrated quite conclu- 
sively with the results from the 
present experiment. A comparison 
has already been made in Fig. 2 be- 
tween the data for the first 20 trials 
of IL for Group 20 and the data for 
20 initial reversed trials given Group 
5. Group 20 made significantly 
greater numbers of matches and 
significantly greater numbers of errors 
indicating, respectively, proactive 
facilitation and proactive interference. 

Comparisons between mean matches 
and errors on the first trial for Group 
5 and on the first trial for all experi- 
mental groups are given in Table V. 
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The t-test for unrelated measures (6) 
was employed to evaluate each of 
these differences. All but two of the 
differences between the matches 
means were found to be significant at 
better than the .01 level of confidence. 
The exceptions were the differences 
for Groups 15 and 18, which were 
found to lie, respectively, around the 
.O5 and .02 levels. It is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that the per- 
formance of all of the experimental 
groups at the outset of IL was 
affected by some amount of proactive 
facilitation.® 

As already seen in Fig. 2, Group 20 
showed superiority in IL performance 
over Group 5, not only on trial 1 but 
also on succeeding trials. The other 
experimental groups were also found 
to show superiority over Group 5 
during succeeding IL trials. This 


means that the facilitative effects 
were not fleeting in character but had 
a degree of permanence. 


The unmistakable functioning of 
facilitation in the IL performance of 
the experimental groups led to the 
conjecture that increasing amounts of 
OL would produce increasing amounts 
of facilitation. There is evidence 
both for and against this notion. For 
one analysis, the 12 sub-experimental 
groups were placed in three larger 
groups depending on whether they 
received 1, 3, or 5 days of OL. The 
means of number of matches and of 
total number of errors for the three 
combined groups on each of the first 
ten trials of IL were computed. A 
plot of these means appears in Fig. 6, 
where solid lines connect means of 


* These comparisons assume that the Ss of 
Group 5 and of the experimental groups were 
randomly chosen from the population and were, 
therefore, homogeneous in the ability to per- 
form. This assumption seemed warranted by 
the way the Ss for each group were obtained 
and assigned to groups. 
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INTERPOLATED LEARNING 


MATCHES AND ERRORS 
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Fic. 6. Matches and total errors during the 
first ten trials of IL after 1, 3, and 5 days of OL 


matches and dashed lines connect 
means of errors. The curves for the 
different groups may be identified by 
the numerals adjacent to them. 

The matches curves for Ss having 
one and three days of OL show com- 
mon trends (except on the second 
trial), but the matches curve for Ss 
having five days of OL is consistently 
above the other two. The F-test (6) 
was used to evaluate the hypothesis 
that the three groups of matches 
scores on the first IL trial came from 
a single normal population of scores. 
The hypothesis is quite tenable 
(F=1.11 with 2 and 113 df). A 
similar test involving scores on IL 
trial 10 yielded an F-value of 5.79, 
which, with 2 and 113 df, is significant 
beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
The differences between the mean on 
trial 10 for Ss having five days of OL 
and the means for Ss having one and 
three days of OL are significant 
beyond the .01 level, as found by 
applying the t-test for unrelated 
measures (6). 

The data therefore lend support to 
the view that the amount of proactive 
facilitation is not independent of the 
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number of OL trials. However, the 
nature of the relationship is obscure. 
There is no obvious explanation for 
the lack of difference in the perform- 
ance of Ss having one day of OL and 
those having three days of OL. 
Perhaps an interaction of facilitation 
and interference was responsible. It 
is apparent from Fig. 6 that the 
matches means for Ss having five days 
of OL became conspicuously greater 
than the means for the other Ss, after 
the means of errors (and, inferentially, 
the magnitude of the interfering 
effects) had decreased. 

Another analysis bearing on pro- 
active facilitation utilized the data 
for the three groups in each of Sub- 
experiments B, C, and D. The 
purpose was to determine whether 
different amounts of OL led to 
differences in performance beyond the 
tenth IL trial. The analysis for 
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Sub-experiment C will be discussed 
in some detail. Matches and error 
curves for Groups 16, 19, and 22 on 
certain of the OL, IL, and RL trials 
are presented in Fig. 7. In the left 
graph, curves are shown for the first 
ten and last ten trials of OL. The 
two curves labeled 5 (solid lines for 
matches, dashed lines for errors) are 
for Group 22, the group receiving five 
days of OL. All other curves in Fig. 
7 like these two, are for the same 
group. The curves labeled 3 are for 
Group 19, and are based on data for 
the third day of OL. The curves 
labeled J are for Group 16, and 
summarize data for the first and only 
day of OL. To facilitate compari- 
sons, the OL curves for Group 16 are 
shown twice. The group had only 


ten OL trials, so these constituted the 
first ten as well as the last ten trials 
for the group. 


3 Oars 
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Fic. 7. Matches and total errors during first and last ten trials of OL, first and last 
ten trials of IL, and RL, after 1, 3, and 5 days of OL 
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The middle graph of Fig. 7 sum- 
marizes the performance of the three 
groups in Sub-experiment C on the 
first ten and last ten trials of IL. 
The groups all received three days of 
IL. The three matches curves for 
the last: ten trials of IL fall con- 
spicuously in order from the greatest 
to the least amount of OL. The 
three sets of means and the individual 
scores on which they are based were 
subjected to a trend analysis of the 
type originally proposed by Lindquist 
(7, Case 11, p. 76) and later extended 
by Kogan (3). The value of F bear- 
ing on the grand means of the three 
groups is not large enough to permit 
a confident rejection of the hypothesis 
that the true differences among them 
is zero, but it approaches the .05 
level. 

The conclusion suggested by the 
foregoing analysis, that the amount 
of proactive facilitation depends upon 
the amount of -OL,-is supported in 
part by the results for Sub-experiment 
B but not by those for Sub-experiment 
D. Thus, the evidence is inconsistent 
and at times contradictory, and 
provides no basis for a firm conclusion. 
However, the conjectured relationship 
seemed plausible and may eventually 
prove to be correct. 

The functioning of proactive inter- 
ference during the IL performance of 
the 12 experimental groups is clearly 
indicated by the differences shown in 
Table V between the mean number 
of errors made by Group 5 on the 
first trial on the reversed task and the 
mean numbers of errors made by the 
experimental groups on the first IL 
trial. When evaluated with the t- 
test for unrelated measures (6), all 
of these differences in errors were 
found to be significant beyond the 
001 level of confidence. The per- 
sistence of the interfering effects was 
shown in connection with the data of 
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Fig. 2, where the performances of 
Groups 5 and 20 were compared over 
20 trials. The interfering effects were 
also found to persist in the perform- 
ances of the other experimental 
groups. 

It seemed reasonable to suppose 
that proactive interference, as re- 
vealed by increases in number of 
errors, would be positively related to 
the amount of OL. The evidence on 
proactive interference is suggestive 
but inconclusive. As shown in Fig. 
6, the means of errors on the first four 
trials of IL are greatest for Ss having 
five days of OL and least for those 
having one day. Except on trial 6, 
the Ss having one day of OL made 
the fewest errors, on the average, on 
all IL trials. Simple analysis of 
variance was applied to the three sets 
of error scores for the first IL trial. 
The resulting F-value of 2.33 (with 
2 and 113 df) falls below the .05 level, 
so the null hypothesis could not be 
safely rejected. Nevertheless, the 
relative positions of the error curves 
in Fig. 6 cast considerable doubt on 
the hypothesis that the true differ- 
ences among the grand means of the 
three groups of error scores is zero. 

As seen in Fig. 7, the error curves 
for the last ten trials of IL for the 
three groups in Sub-experiment C 
overlapped. This indicates that any 
differences among tne groups in the 
amount of proactive interference 
which may have arisen from differ- 
ences in amount of OL had largely 
disappeared by the beginning of the 
third day of reversed practice. Con- 
firmation of this finding came from 
the data for Sub-experiment D. The 
data for Sub-experiment B, in which 
the three groups (29, 30, and 31) were 
given two days of IL, showed that 
small but consistent differences among 
the means of errors persisted almost 
to the end of the second day. Group 
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31, which had five days of OL, made 
more errors on the second day of IL 
than did Group 30, except on the last 


trial. The latter group received only 
one day of OL. 


The curves in the right-hand graph of Fig. 7 
reveal the general course of RL on the Mashburn 
apparatus when different amounts of OL were 
provided prior to three days of IL. They have 
no bearing on proactive effects but enable the 
reader to make direct comparisons of the changes 
in means of matches and means of errors over 
the two days of RL; and these changes may be 
compared with those occurring during the other 
two phases of learning. 


SUMMARY 


The modified Mashburn apparatus 
was utilized in a systematic study of 
the role of proactive and retroactive 
facilitation and interference in the 
performance of two closely similar but 
different complex tasks. 

Twelve groups of Ss first acquired 
skill on the standard Mashburn task 
for 10, 30, and 50 trials, then learned 


the reversed task for 10, 20, 30, or 50 
trials, and finally relearned the orig- 


inal task for 20 trials. Two control 
groups, after 30 and 50 trials of OL, 
rested for five days, and then re- 
learned. A third control group prac- 
ticed continuously on the standard 
task for 120 trials. A fourth control 
group began on the reversed task and 
practiced for 20 trials. All trials 
were 2 min., with 15-sec. intertrial 
rests, ten trials per day. 

Facilitation during interpolated 
learning and relearning was measured 
by increases in number of matches 
and/or decreases in number of errors, 
while interference was revealed by de- 
creases in matches and/or increases in 
errors. The following conclusions 
were reached: 


1. The acquisition of skill on the 
standard Mashburn task facilitated 
and also interfered with the subse- 
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quent learning of the reversed task. 
The signs of both facilitation and 
interference were clearly present at 
the outset of reversed practice and 
persisted in recognizable form through 
several trials. 

2. Contrary to expectations, the 
amounts of proactive facilitation and 
interference displayed during IL were 
not found to be positively related to 
the amount of OL on the standard 
task. However, the evidence was 
equivocal, indicating that such a 
relationship may actually hold. 

3. Only one of the 12 experimental 
groups yielded clear evidence of the 
functioning of retroactive facilitation. 
The Ss in this group were given only 
one day of OL and one day of IL. It 
is believed that retroactive facilitation 
was probably operating for all experi- 
mental groups during RL but was 
counteracted and obscured by the 
relatively large amounts of retro- 
active interference. 

4. The experimental groups, es- 
pecially those receiving three or five 
days of OL and IL, showed con- 
spicuous signs of retroactive interfer- 
ence during the early stages of RL. 
In most cases, there were highly 
significant decrements in number of 
matches and/or highly significant in- 
crements in number of errors from 
the last trial of OL to the first trial of 
RL. The absolute decrements as 
well as the relative decrements in 
number of matches were positively 
related to the amount of OL. The 
absolute increments in number of 
errors were seemingly unrelated to the 
amount of OL. All amounts of OL, 
regardless of the amount of IL, led to 
absolute increments ia errors, but the 
increments tended to be of the same 
general magnitude for any specified 
amount of IL. The relative in- 
crements in errors were dependent to 
some extent upon the amount of OL. 
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5. Results for the control groups 
showed. that the decreases in matches 
and increases in errors displayed by 
the experimental groups at the outset 
of RL were the result of retroactive 
interference and not the result of the 
mere passage of time from the last OL 
trial to the first RL trial, nor of such 
intangible factors as boredom and 
fatigue. 


(Manuscript received March 27, 1950) 
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TEMPORAL GRADIENTS OF RESPONSE STRENGTH 
WITH TWO LEVELS OF MOTIVATION * 


BY GERALD ROSENBAUM? 
State University of Iowa 


Several investigators have observed 
that the repeated presentation of 
stimuli at regular time intervals may 
produce correspondingly spaced fluc- 
tuations in the strength of a response, 
its strength increasing with proximity 
to the customary time of stimulation. 
This phenomenon was originally re- 
ported by Pavlov (8, p. 41) in his 
studies of the salivation reflex. In 
view of his finding that the reflex 
occurred periodically at the regularly 
conditioned time interval in the 


absence of any other conditioned 
stimulus, the procedure has been 
characterized as temporal condition- 
ing. The progressive increase in re- 
sponse strength resulting from the 
presentation of stimuli at successively 


shorter temporal distances from the 
usual time of stimulation is described 
as a temporal gradient. 

In studies concerned with the 
hunger cycle of activity in rats, 
Richter (10) and Skinner (11, p. 366) 
have observed a gradient of acceler- 
ated spontaneous activity during the 
interval prior to the usual feeding 
time. Brown (1) has shown that rats 
previously shocked at regularly re- 
curring 12-sec. intervals, exhibited a 
gradient in the amplitude of their 
unconditioned responses to shock, 
when they received shocks at succes- 


1This experiment was submitted to the 
faculty of the State University of Iowa in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. The writer is deeply indebted 
to Dr. J. S. Brown for his advice and encourage- 
ment. An abstract of this paper was presented 
at the 1948 meeting of the Midwestern Psycho- 
logical Association. 

2 Now at Wayne University. 
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sively shorter intervals. Temporal 
conditioning has also been demon- 
strated with human Ss. A study 
conducted in Hull’s laboratory (3) 
revealed that periodic stimulation by 
an electric shock resulted in three 
successive galvanic reactions after the 
stimulus sequence had been dis- 
continued. Mowrer (7) has sub- 
sequently obtained a gradient of 
response latencies with human Ss by 
having them release a key in response 
to a tone presented at varied temporal 
distances from the previous training 
interval. 

The present experiment was de- 
signed to investigate a temporal 
gradient in an instrumental condition- 
ing situation and to determine the 
effect of reduced motivation upon the 
slope of the gradient. The general 
procedure employed was as follows: 
rats were trained to depress a bar 
every 60 sec. for a food reward, the 
latency of the bar-pressing response 
being recorded. The rats were then 
presented with the bar at test intervals 
shorter and longer than 60 sec. in 
order to determine whether the varia- 
tions in response latency would coin- 
cide with temporal distance from the 
training interval. Two groups of 
animals under two different drive 
conditions were used to test for the 
effects of drive strength. 


APPARATUS 


The modified Skinner Box described by 
Perin (9) was employed, except that the 12-in. 
compartment was used without any restraining 
inner compartment. In addition, a 2-v. radio 
dial lamp (approximately 1 c.p.) was situated 
above the food tray. The light from this lamp 
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served to illuminate the box and may have 
helped to orient S toward the bar. The bar 
could be inserted and withdrawn as desired 
through a slit in the rear panel of the box. The 
response measure was the time taken by S to 
depress the bar following its insertion by E, 
using a lever on the outside of the box. A 
microswitch, located within the plane of rotation 
of the lever arm, activated a Standard Electric 
Timer in a locking circuit when the bar was 
presented. A downward pressure on the bar of 
17 gm. was sufficient to break the circuit, stop- 
ping the clock. Simultaneously, the circuit to 
the food-release mechanism was made, releasing 
a pellet of food to the cup beneath the horizontal 
bar. The pellets were cylindrical in shape and 
weighed about 50 mg. A stop watch was used 
to measure the intervals between bar pres- 
entations. 


PROCEDURE 


Preliminary training.—Sixteen male hooded 
rats, four to five months old, were fed 8 gm. 
of Purina Dog Chow biscuits in individual 
feeding cages at the same hour each day for a 
week, in order to establish a definite feeding 
rhythm. They were later run at their custom- 
ary feeding time. Water was present in the 
feeding and living cages at all times. 

Habituation to the food-release mechanism 
(Day 1).—Each S was-placed in the experimental 
box 22 hr. after its last feeding. Two pellets 
were already in the food tray. While the second 
pellet was being eaten, E closed a contact which 
caused another pellet to drop into the food tray. 
After an interval of 60 sec., another pellet was 
delivered. This procedure was continued at 
60-sec. intervals until 48 pellets had been 
consumed. In the course of this training, S 
learned to respond to the click of the food-release 
mechanism by going immediately to the food 
tray and eating the pellet. It also became 
accustomed to the 60-sec. interval between 
successive eatings. Following this training, S 
was placed in a feeding cage for 1 hr., where it 
was permitted to consume the remaining portion 
(5.6 gm.) of its daily ration of 8 gm. 

Acquisition of the bar-pressing response (Day 
2).—A small quantity of food mash was smeared 
on the panel above the bar and on the bar itself 
prior to S’s entry into the box. The Ss were 
again motivated by a 22-hr. hunger drive, and 
the bar was withdrawn at the time S was placed 
in the compartment. After an interval of 60 
sec., the bar was inserted into the compartment. 
In attempting to obtain the food which had been 
smeared on the bar, S depressed the bar suffi- 
ciently to activate the food-release mechanism, 
dropping a pellet into the food tray. The bar 
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was withdrawn immediately, and S ate the pellet. 
Sixty sec. following the first introduction of the 
bar, it was again presented and the procedure 
repeated. When S had completed 48 bar- 
depressions, it was removed from the box and 
placed in a feeding cage. 

Further conditioning (Day 3).—The procedure 
employed on the second day was repeated, 
except that no food mash was present in the 
compartment. Each S was again operating 
under the 22-hr. training drive and received 48 
reinforcements at the standard 60-sec. interval. 

Testing series I (Day 4).—The Ss were 
divided into Groups A and B with eight Ss, 
equated for litter, in each group. For Group A, 
the 22-hr. training drive was maintained, but 
the drive level of Group B was reduced by 
feeding them 4 gm. of Purina Dog Chow just 
prior to being placed in the experimental box. 
Following five reinforcements at the standard 
interval, a series of test trials was given in which 
the bar was introduced at the following test 
intervals: 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, 105, and 120 
sec., though not necessarily in that order. Be- 
tween each pair of test trials, five presentations 
of the bar at the standard interval occurred so 
that disruption of the established temporal 
rhythm by the interpolation of irregular test 
intervals was minimized. Each S thus received 
48 reinforcements under the testing conditions. 
The order of presentation of the test intervals 
was varied systematically to preclude serial 
position effects. 

Renewed conditioning (Day 5).—Groups A 
and B received 48 reinforcements at the standard 
interval motivated by the 22-hr. training drive. 

Testing series II (Day 6).—The testing 
procedure was the same as on Day 4, but the 
drive state was reversed for the two groups. 
The same order of presentation was maintained 
for every animal. Thus each animal could be 
compared with itself for the two drive conditions, 
and practice effects were equated. 


RESULTS 


The strength of the response tend- 
ency at each of the test intervals is 


shown in Fig. 1. The data for all 16 
Ss under both drive conditions were 
combined in computing the ordinate 
values. By taking the average la- 
tency of the two test trials at each 
interval, the most stable estimate of 
the response tendency was obtained. 
Another way of treating the data, 
previously used by Mowrer (7), is to 
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Fic. 1. Composite curve showing mean 
latency of response as a function of the test 
interval 


express the latency at each test 
interval as a percentage of the mean 
of the three previous trials at the 
standard interval. The general shape 
of the curve when the data are plotted 
in this fashion closely approximates 
that for the absolute latencies. 

From Fig. 1 it is apparent that the 
strength of the tendency to respond, 
expressed in terms of the length of 


time it takes the rat to depress the 
bar, is greatest at the standard 60-sec. 


interval. When the bar is presented 
at intervals shorter than the one to 
which the Ss have been trained, they 
take progressively longer to respond 
with increasing temporal distance 
from the training interval. The ?’s 
for related measures computed be- 
tween the means for each of these 
short test intervals and the mean at 
the standard interval are all significant 
at better than the .01 level of con- 
fidence; the values of t for the differ- 
ences between points 15 and 30 and 
points 30 and 45 are significant at 
better than the .05 level of confidence.’ 


* A contrcl group of four Su was subjected to 
the same experimental procedure, but it was 
always tested at the 60-sec. interval. The mean 
response latencies obtained for this group on the 
respective test trials were always significantly 
faster than the means for the experimental Ss 
at the short test intervals, 
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When the standard interval is passed 
and the bar inserted at increasingly 
greater temporal intervals, the re- 
sponse latency tends to increase. 
However, the differences between any 
of these longer intervals and the 60- 
sec. interval are not statistically 
significant since these latencies were 
extremely variable. Thus it appears 
that there is a gradient of response 
latencies which decreases in height as 
the conditioned temporal stimulus is 
approached in time. If the habitual 
point of stimulation is passed and the 
response is not permitted to occur, the 
response latencies tend to remain at 
the same level as at the conditioned 
interval, perhaps increasing slightly 
with temporal distance from the train- 
ing interval. 

In Fig. 2 the effect of the two drive 
states upon the gradient of response 
strength is shown. The curves pre- 
sented suggest that the reduced drive 
condition tends to steepen the slope 
of the gradient, but a statistical 
analysis of the difference between the 
two slopes reveals that it is not 
significant. However, when Groups 
A and B are compared for the trials 
on the first testing day (Day 4) only, 
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Fic. 2. Comparative median latencies for 
the two drive conditions. The strong drive 
condition consists of the responses obtained 
under the 22-hr. hunger drive, while the weak 
drive condition consists of responses obtained 
following the ingestion of 4 gm. of food. 
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the difference at the 15-sec. interval 
is significant at better than the .05 
level of confidence. Similarly, a com- 
parison of the mean latencies on all 
interspersed training trials on Day 4 
indicates that the reduced drive 
condition tends to increase the re- 
sponse time. The effect of additional 
habituation to the experimental situa- 
tion by the second testing day (Day 
6) appears to have obliterated the 
differences between the two drive 
conditions for the combined data. 
Furthermore, analysis of the indi- 
vidual records discloses that certain 
animals in Group B gave consistently 
longer latencies even under the strong 
drive state, which would also tend to 
obscure any difference. A compari- 


son between Day 4 and Day 6, which 
would indicate the effects of differ- 
ential practice, is not presented as 
there was no clear-cut difference 
between the two curves, although the 
latencies for the standard interval on 
Day 4 tend to be consistently longer 


than those on Day 6. 

In view of the suggestive but in- 
conclusive results obtained from the 
two drive conditions, a subsidiary 
experiment was conducted in which a 
greater reduction of the drive state 
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Fic. 3. Comparison of mean latencies for a 
greater difference between the two drive condi- 
tions (Experiment II). 
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was attempted. Sixteen different Ss 
were used, eight of which were 
motivated by the 22-hr. drive and the 
other eight were now fed 10 gm. of 
food prior to their entry into the 
experimental compartment. The 
same experimental design was em- 
ployed but the procedure was modified 
so that the animals were tested on the 
third and fourth days and test trials 
were run only on the 15- to 60-sec. 
intervals. From the results of the 
previous experiment, it was predicted 
that a more reliable picture of the 
effect of drive reduction could be 
obtained by increasing the difference 
between the drive states of the two 
groups and decreasing the amount of 
practice. 

The curves for the two groups are 
presented in Fig. 3 and support the 
prediction derived from the previous 
experiment. A t-test applied to the 
distribution of differences between 
the latencies at the 15-sec. interval 
and those at the 60-sec. interval, 
reveals that the mean difference for 
the weak drive condition is signifi- 
cantly greater than the mean differ- 
ence for the strong drive condition at 
better than the .01 level of confidence. 
This finding indicates that reduced 
motivation tends to steepen the slope 
of the temporal gradient of response 
strength. 


Discussion 


One possible explanation of the 
gradient phenomenon obtained in this 
experiment is Mowrer’s concept of 
expectancy (7). He suggests that 
anticipation of recurrent events builds 
up an increasing amount of tension 
prior to a repeated stimulus event. 
The intensity of the state of tension is 
assumed to be quantifiable in terms 
of such measures of the strength of the 
response as latency and magnitude. 
According to this hypothesis, the 
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gradient of response latencies ob- 
served in the present experiment 
would be considered a direct repre- 
sentation of the course of expectancy. 
This formulation obviously does not 
attempt to account for the progressive 
increase in tension or expectancy 
associated with greater proximity to 
the repeated stimulus event. 

An alternative explanation from 
which the temporal gradient can 
be derived involves the concept of 
secondary reinforcement. Since the 
presentation of the bar is. followed by 
a goal response resulting in:immedi- 
ate reinforcement, the bar presenta- 
tion itself may serve as a secondary 
reinforcer for the responses of orient- 
ing toward the bar, which immediately 
precede it. In Spence’s recent ac- 
count of delayed reward learning (12), 
he postulates immediate differential 
secondary reinforcement of responses 
associated with internal stimuli and 
suggests that the secondary reinforc- 
ing properties of a stimulus pattern 
generalizes to the stimulus patterns 
preceding it in time according to some 
gradient. In terms of this hypoth- 
esis, the strength of the bar-orienting 
responses within the 60-sec. temporal 
sequence would be inversely related 
to their temporal distance from the 
customary time for the reinforcing 
bar presentation. The progressively 
longer latencies at the shorter tem- 
poral intervals would then be a 
function of the decreasing probability 
of orienting responses occurring at 
these intervals. 

Since orienting responses were not 
actually measured in this experiment, 
a more direct explanation of the 
present findings may be derived from 
the principle of stimulus generaliza- 
tion without invoking the concept of 
secondary reinforcement. In_ addi- 
tion to the visual and auditory 
stimuli accompanying each presenta- 
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tion of the bar, the standard temporal 
interval between successive presenta- 
tions may become a_ conditioned 
stimulus for the bar-pressing response. 
The actual stimulus cue associated 
with the temporal interval may be 
some particular phase of the internal 
activity sequence, such as a segment 
of the trace of the preceding response 
or a stage of the digestive process 
following the ingestion of the last 
pellet. Stimulus generalization would 
then occur along this dimension of 
internal stimuli correlated with the 
temporal sequence, and the stimuli 
most similar to those at the condi- 
tioned interval would elicit the 
strongest responses. For intervals 
greater than 60 sec. the conditioned 
stimulus would have already occurred 
and S would be set to respond. Thus, 
there was no appreciable difference 
in response latencies for these longer 
intervals. Extinction could not take 
place since every test trial was 
followed by five conditioning trials. 
This latter finding is at variance 
with the results of Brown (1) and 
Mowrer (7). Brown obtained a sharp 
drop in response amplitude at the 
interval immediately following the 
standard, and a gradual strengthening 
of the response tendency as the test 
interval approached a point twice as 
large as the standard. The differ- 
ence in results is probably attributable 
to the fact that Brown was dealing 
with the facilitating effect of temporal 
conditioning upon the magnitude of 
an unconditioned response to shock. 
The internal cue at the standard 
interval which intensified the animal’s 
jumping response may also have 
served as a cue for an incompatible 
relaxing response when the test shock 
failed to appear. Mowrer obtained 
a gradual increase in reaction times 
for test intervals longer than the 
standard. However, the slope of the 
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curve was much flatter than that ob- 
tained for the shorter intervals and 
more closely approximates the present 
findings, the difference probably aris- 
ing as the result of verbal cues which 
served to mediate the speed of the 
response on the longer intervals for 
human Ss. 

By considering the temporal gra- 
dient of response latencies as a 
reflection of stimulus generalization 
upon the curve of response strength, 
it is possible to deduce the effects of 
different drive states upon the slope 
of the gradient from Hull’s theoretical 
system (5). Reaction latency (str) 
is a negatively accelerated decreasing 
function of effective reaction potential 
(sEpr). If drive (D) is held constant, 
then the gradient of latencies pre- 
sented here reflects successive values 
of effective habit strength (sp), 
which is a function of stimulus 
generalization. Since D is assumed 
to multiply all sMz values, greater 


values of sEz would be predicted for 
the strong drive gradient than for the 


weak drive gradient.‘ However, re- 
action latency is assumed to be a 
negatively accelerated function of 
sEr. Thus, the greater the values 
of sEp, the smaller would be the 
differences between the _ predicted 
latencies for these sEg values. This 
means, in effect, that the latency 
gradient of generalization becomes 
flatter under strong drive conditions 
and steeper under weak drive condi- 


‘Increases in D should steepen as well as 
elevate the generalization gradient of sEp. 
Consequently, any change in the slope of the 
gradient of latencies under strong drive condi- 
tions depends upon the amount of drive increase 
and the actual slope of the negatively accelerated 
curve relating E, values and reaction latency. 
For the curve proposed by Hull, increases in 
drive will result in a flattening of the gradient 
of latencies in most instances, the exception 
being cases in which the sg values and the 
amount of drive increase are both very small. 
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tions. The results presented in Fig. 3 
illustrate this prediction. 

This finding supports the results 
obtained by Brown (2) for a general- 
ization gradient of intensities of 
illumination and relates to previous 
evidence by Hull (4) and Miller and 
Miles (6) that reducing the drive 
tends to raise the slope of the gradient 
of running speed. The conclusion 
that lowered motivation steepens the 
slope of the generalization gradient 
applies only to response latency in 
Hull’s system. Further investigation 
in this area is required using other 
measures of response strength. 


SUMMARY 


1. The experiment tested for the 
presence of a temporal gradient of 
response strength in an instrumental 
conditioning situation, and for the 
effect of two different drive conditions 
upon the slope of the gradient. 

2. Sixteen rats, matched for litter, 
were trained to depress a bar in a 
Skinner Box, and the response la- 
tencies were recorded. The bar was 
inserted periodically every 60 sec. for 
96 trials, so that a temporal rhythm 
was established. The Ss were then 
tested at the 60-sec. interval and at 
intervals shorter and longer than 60 
sec. Half of the Ss were tested under 
the 22-hr. training drive, and the 
other half were tested under a reduced 
drive condition. The drive states 
were reversed for the two groups 
following 192 trials, and Ss were again 
tested at the varied temporal in- 
tervals. 

3. In the tests, the shortest la- 
tencies occurred at the conditioned 
60-sec. interval. For intervals 
shorter than 60 sec., latency becomes 
progressively longer with increasing 
temporal distance from the condi- 
tioned interval. For intervals longer 
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than 60 sec., latency was not signifi- 
cantly increased. 

4. No significant differences were 
obtained between the gradients of 
response strength for the two drive 
conditions, although there is some 
evidence that the reduced drive in- 
creased response latency, particularly 
at the shortest test interval. 

5. A second experiment, utilizing a 
greater difference in drive between the 
two groups, revealed a significant 
difference between the slopes of the 
two gradients for the 15- to 60-sec. 
intervals. 

6. An explanation of the temporal 
gradient is proposed in terms of the 
generalization of internal stimulus 
cues, and the steeper gradient of 
response latencies for the reduced 
drive condition is deduced from Hull’s 
theoretical system. 


(Manuscript received March 27, 1950) 
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THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL REWARDS 


ON DISCRIMINATION 


REVERSAL LEARNING 


BY MONKEYS! 


BY DONALD R. MEYER 


The Ohio State University 


There are few kinds of empirical 
evidence that have as tenaciously 
resisted incorporation by drive-reduc- 
tion theory as that which demon- 
strates performances not to be related 
in any simple way to the physical 
characteristics of reinforcing agents. 
Changes in the facilitative properties 
of rewards that accompany qualita- 
tive or quantitative shifts have been 
cited frequently in support of the 
Tolman theory of learning, and the 
effects have been studied in a variety 
of species and situations (1, 2, 4, 9, 
13, 14, 15). 

In his tentative treatment of the 
problem in Principles of Behavior, 
Hull (7) attempted to deduce shift- 
in-reward phenomena from an 
amount-of-reinforcement hypothesis. 
This hypothesis was based principally 
upon an experiment in which Gantt 
(5) conditioned a dog to four different 
stimuli, each reinforced by a different 
amount of food. These stimuli were 
presented in random order, and the 
amount of saliva evoked by each was 
measured at the limit of training. 
Hull interpreted the results (7, Fig. 
27) as suggesting that the limit of 
habit strength is a positive growth 
function of the amount of reinforcing 
agent. 

This hypothesis permitted Hull to 
predict a deterioration of performance 
following reduction in amount of 


‘This experiment was conducted at the 
Primate Laboratory, University of Wisconsin, 
under the direction of Harry F. Harlow. It 
was supported in part by a grant from the 
Special Research Fund of the University of 
Wisconsin for 1948-1949. 


reinforcing agent, and an increase in 
rate of learning following an augmen- 
tation. But the proposal had serious 
limitations. A group which received 
a small reward first, then a large 
reward later, could reach—but not 
exceed—the level of performance of a 
group trained with the large reward 
throughout, and there was associated 
with a given amount of reward a limit 
beyond which a downward-shifted 
group could not deteriorate. 

Information on the effects of 
quantitative changes at variance with 
such restrictions was obtained by 
Crespi (2) in a study of runway 
performance by rats. This investi- 
gator found that the speeds of running 
for upward-shifted groups exceeded 
that for a constant reward group, and 
that the speeds of running for down- 
ward-shifted groups were significantly 
less. These results were analogous 
to qualitative shift data obtained by 
Elliott (4), who found that sunflower 
seed is less effective as a reward if 
given to rats accustomed to receiving 
a preferred bran mash. Using re- 
sponse latency as a measure of runway 
performance, Zeaman (15) studied 
quantitative shifts of reward and 
found support for Crespi’s positive 
and negative contrast effects. 

In the recent revision of his postu- 
lates (8), Hull no longer holds that 
amount of reinforcement is a deter- 
minant of habit strength. Instead, a 
negatively accelerated increasing 
monotonic incentive function (K) 
is said to participate with functions 
for drive (D), stimulus intensity (V), 
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delay in reinforcement (J), and habit 
strength (sH,p) in the determination 
of reaction potential. 

At the termination of learning sEr 
is a multiplicative function of these 
functions, i.e., 


sEr=DXVXKXJ*X sHr. 


The new XK function is expressed in 
terms of weight of. food given as 
reinforcement. 

A critical test of the validity of the 
hypothesis is offered by th present 
experiment, which is concerned with 
the role played by differential rewards 
in determining a performance that 
can be regarded as a resolution of 
competing reaction tendencies. The 
tasks presented are reversed dis- 
crimination problems, and the Ss are 
monkeys with such extensive practice 
on these problems that performance 
on new examples reaches a stable 
maximum after a single trial. This 
maximum has been shown to ap- 
proximate the asymptote of a for- 


merly continuous intraproblem learn- 


ing curve (10). In these modified 
problems the relationship between the 
net reaction potentials of the two 
incompatible reactions is rapidly 
stabilized, and is such that the 
momentary reaction potential of the 
reversal response is almost invariably 
larger. 

According to Hull’s sEr equation, 
it should be possible to modify this 
relationship by manipulating the 
amount of reward given before and 
after the reversal point. This vari- 
able had been held constant during 
the preliminary training of the mon- 
keys, and single pieces of food were 
offered for correct responses. The 
same conditions are maintained in 
some, but not all, of the problems 
that make up the series studied in 
this investigation. In half of the 
problems the reward does not change 
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with the reversal of the discrimina- 
tion, but is constant at one or three 
pieces of food. At the reversal point 
in the other problems the reward is 
either increased from one piece to 
three or decreased from three pieces 
to one. 

Problem performance is taken as a 
measure, and interproblem changes 
in error scores are used to indicate 
changes in the strengths of com- 
peting tendencies. Since the animals 
solve new problems at a stable level 
of performance, we may conclude 
that habit strength is no longer a 
construct of importance as a source of 
differential changes in reaction po- 
tentials. The new series of problems 
uses many different stimulus-objects, 
and the effects of stimulus intensity 
(V) and stimulus generalization are 
controlled by randomization. Delay 
in reinforcement (/) is not a relevant 
variable in the problem, for changes in 
this determinant of reaction potential 
are both small and unsystematic. 

If weight of food is to be the only 
manipulated variable, then, the con- 
trol of drive is of critical importance. 
It is, of course, impossible to offer 
food rewards without’ changing 
strength of drive, but reduction of the 
need upon which hunger is presumed 
to be based is a relatively sluggish 
process. The present experiment 
utilizes this property, and _ rapid 
changes in the level of reward prevent 
the association of differential drive 
reduction with the differential levels 
of reward. The number of trials per 
day are few, and the levels and 
amounts of food given are but frac- 
tions of the ad libitum consumption. 
A small amount of food is given each 
day before testing begins to inhibit 
the hunger contraction component of 
the drive state. 

_ Since all of the proposed deter- 
minants of reaction potential are 
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specified from the beginning of the 
experiment, interproblem trends in 
performance under these conditions 
permit us to ascertain the accepta- 
bility of the K-function hypothesis. 
Hull must predict invariant per- 
formances for each of the four reward 
conditions. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 


Subjects —Eight rhesus monkeys (Nos. 137, 
140, 142, 143, 146, 150, and 151) were Ss. 
They had previously participated in studies of 
discrimination learning (11), discrimination 
reversal learning (10), and delayed response (12). 
In the reversal learning experiment it was shown 
that wide variations in maintenance-food dep- 
rivation were unrelated to the development of 
the reversal learning set, and in the delayed 
response experiment it was demonstrated that 
the levels of food reward employed in the 
present study were discriminable and differ- 
entially effective. 

Experimental design—Each of the problems 
presented involved four reversed discriminations. 
The S was first trained to choose one member of 
a pair of multidimensional stimulus-objects 
(e.g., rubber heel, matchbox) until a criterion 
of performance was reached.’ Then the other 
object was rewarded until, again, a criterion of 
performance was attained. Retraining of the 
original response followed, and the series con- 
tinued until the A, B, A, B, and A members had 
been chosen. The objects were then discarded 
and another pair from the laboratory’s large 
collection substituted. 

Four different conditions prevailed both 
before and after reversals. ‘These were made up 
of combinations of low and high performance 
criteria with small and large rewards. The 
criteria were two and four successive correct 
choices, and the small and large rewards were 
one and three pieces of a preferred test food 
(raisins or peanuts). 

The procedure differed from that of the 
original reversal learning experiment. For- 
merly, all problems involved single reversed 
discriminations: the animals were trained to pick 
first one, then the other object of a given pair. 

The Ss solved two blocks of 32 problems in 
the course of the experiment. The analytical 
datum was the number of errors made by the 
group in twice reaching criterion performance 
for a given combination of conditions. In the 
completely orthogonal, six-factorial experimentat 
design the set of main effects included learning, 
shift position, anteshift reward, anteshift 
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criterion, postshift reward, and postshift cri- 
terion. Combinations of these formed a 
system of 49 interactions. 

The reward-criterion conditions for each 
reversed discrimination were determined in 
advance. Sixteen different combinations were 
possible, and blocks of problems were arranged 
which contained all possibilities at each shift 
position. The procedure followed in construct- 
ing a typical block began with the random 
selection of a combination for the first shift, 
first problem. Then, since the postshift condi- 
tions for the first shift were the anteshift condi- 
tions for the second, a postshift condition 
remained to be chosen. In this way combina- 
tions were assigned to the first problem, and 
construction of the second followed. One of 
the remaining 15 combinations for the first 
shift position was chosen at random, and the 
cycle was repeated. The procedure yielded 
blocks with fairly unsystematic arrangements, 
and each S ran four such blocks. 

Apparatus and procedure-—The Wisconsin 
General Test Apparatus (6, Fig. 1) was used 
throughout. It consists of a barred restraining 
cage and an adjacent table. A superstructure 
mounted on the table supports movable opaque 
and one-way vision screens, which can be 
manipulated by E from a position opposite to 
the cage. On the table-top is a movable test 
tray containing two small food-wells. 

The animal was placed in the cage and given 
a few pieces of food. The opaque screen was 
then lowered in front of the cage, and one of the 
two food-wells was loaded with one or three 
pieces of food. Both wells were then covered by 
stimulus-objects, with the appropriate object 
over the well containing the food. The tray was 
subsequently moved forward, the one-way 
vision screen lowered in front of E, and the 
opaque screen raised. The monkey reached 
through the bars of the cage to make a choice, 
which was defined as displacement of either 
object far enough to uncover any portion of the 
underlying food-well. Three problems were 
completed each day. 


REsSuULTs 


In the tests of significance by the 
analysis of variance, the fifth-order 
interaction has been used for error.” 
The design does not permit the testing 


? For complete table of analysis of variance 
order Document 3249 from American Docu- 
mentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., remitting $1.00 for 35 mm. 
microfilm or $1.00 for 6 x 8 in. photocopies. 
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of involved main effects with the 
mean squares for significant first- 
order interactions, but this restriction 
does not seriously interfere with the 
essential interpretations. Sources of 
variance which were found to be 
significant at the .001 level are shift 
position, anteshift reward, postshift 
reward, postshift criterion, postshift 
reward X postshift criterion, learn- 
ing X postshift reward, anteshift re- 
ward X postshift criterion, anteshift 
reward X postshift reward. Learn- 
ing X postshift criterion is significant 
at the .01 >P > .001 level. None 
of the higher-order interactions met 
the .O1 criterion.* 

Over-all performance was remark- 
ably stable. For the first half of the 
experiment the total error score was 
1,402, for the second it was 1,404. 
The mean number of errors per shift 
on successive blocks of 16 problems 
was 1.37, 1.37, 1.36, and 1.38, re- 
spectively. From the invariance of 
the mean it is evident that over-all 
changes associated with a given level 
of variable are balanced by opposite, 
over-all changes where the other level 
is present. 

The first reversed discrimination of 
a given problem is more efficient than 
the latter three. The  errors-per- 
shift scores for the first to fourth 
shifts were 1.23, 1.43, 1.42, and 1.42. 
The explanation would seem to follow 
readily from the fact that the Ss were 
trained originally in single reversal 
problems, but the failure of the 
relationship to change with practice 
makes this suggestion difficult to 
accept. The shift position variable, 
despite 22 opportunities, does not 
participate in a single significant 
interaction. The change from the 
single to the multiple reversal pro- 
cedure does not affect the inter- 
pretation of other results. 

Table I summarizes errors-per-shift 
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TABLE I 


Errors per Suirt as A FUNCTION OF 
Learninc, Antesuirt Rewarp, 
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scores as a function of learning, ante- 
shift reward, postshift reward, and 
postshift criterion. All remaining 
significant results of the analysis of 
variance and the borderline inter- 
actions can be readily interpreted 
with these data. If scores are added 
to give learning X postshift reward, 
learning X postshift criterion, and 
learning X anteshift reward curves, 
the trends strongly suggest a common 
point of origin at the over-all mean. 
Neither reward nor criterion effects 
are present at the beginning of the 
experiment, and the two develop 
simultaneously. During the greater 
part of the experiment anteshift 
reward, postshift reward, and possibly 
anteshift reward X postshift reward 
effects show a marked dependence 
upon postshift criterion. Once re- 
adjustments are complete, however, 
only the interaction with postshift 
reward is still important. Anteshift 
criterion is not a significant variable, 
but it participates in an interesting 
doubtful interaction. Where the 
anteshift reward is large and the 
anteshift criterion high, postshift per- 
formance is more efficient than where 
the anteshift reward is large and the 
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anteshift criterion low. The direction 
of this effect supports the suggestion 
that differential drive reduction has 
been controlled. 

Reversal performances for each 
combination of levels of anteshift and 
postshift reward are plotted as a 
function of learning, in Fig. 1. The 
data are based primarily upon blocks 
of 16 problems, but because of the 
rapidity of changes early in the series, 
the data from the first eight problems 
are also included. The trends that 
have been approximated to the data 
meet the requirement that summa- 
tions over the two levels of any 
variable diverge from the over-all 
mean by equal amounts. Thus, the 
course of an individual curve is 
determined in part by its own five 
points and in part by the curves 
drawn through the other sets of points. 
All have been extended to a common 
point of origin. 

The manifestly different forms of 
these curves reflect, in part, an 
interaction between anteshift and 
postshift reward that is particularly 
indicative of the fact that given 
amounts of reward do not have in- 
variant facilitative characteristics. 
The interdependence, however, is a 
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transitory phenomenon. It develops 
rapidly at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, goes through a maximum, 
and then becomes progressively less 
evident. By the end of the experi- 
ment the interaction has nearly dis- 
appeared, and the discrepancy be- 
tween the 3-1 and 3-3 curves is 
approximately equal to that between 
the 1-1 and 1-3 curves. Similarly, 
the 3-1 error score is as much above 
that for 1-1 as 3-3 is above 1-3. This 


change with learning is not statis- 
tically demonstrable in 
comparisons. 


two-block 


Discussion 


If our conclusions were based on 
final performances alone, the data of 
this experiment would support the 
principal implications of Hull’s K- 
function hypothesis. After readjust- 
ments are complete, varying amounts 
of anteshift and postshift reward have 
independent effects. Yet the changes 
which take place prior to the stabiliza- 
tion of the interproblem curves in- 
validate every assumption that is 
involved in postulating that a given 
weight of food has fixed facilitative 
properties. The independent quanti- 
tative manipulation of food reinforce- 
ment does not produce immediate 
changes in performance. Instead of 
the maximum effect that the Hull 
theory requires, initial performances 
reveal no changes at all. The inter- 
problem trends in performance not 
only fail to parallel one another, but 
stem from a common point of origin. 

The uniform initial performances 
are a most significant finding, for 
hypotheses concerning the means by 
which the varying amounts of reward 
acquire their differential facilitative 
properties are restricted. It cannot 
be assumed, for example, that effec- 
tiveness is: uniquely dependent upon 
historical associations—direct or in- 
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direct—with varying amounts of drive 
reduction. The same levels of reward 
previously maintained substantially 
different delayed response perform- 
ances (12), but the differences in 
reversal performances are gradual in 
their appearance. These data in- 
dicate that some learned differences 
in the effectiveness of varying amounts 
of rewards are specific to a particular 
behavioral situation, and that the 
facilitative properties of an individual 
level are not anchored to any process 
that can guarantee invariance and 
universal applicability. 

Nor can the development of differ- 
ences within the present experiment 
be attributed to new associations with 
differential drive reduction. The iden- 
tity of the initial scores, and the 
direction of the interaction between 
anteshift reward and criterion, support 
the conclusion that controls were 
adequate for the elimination of this 
factor. The inference seems unavoid- 
able that these differences have been 
learned without reference to funda- 
mental changes in the internal organis- 
mic economy. 

The changes, then, which do take 
place can only be attributed to the 
presence of a new and quantitatively 
superior reward, and it is apparent 
that a major determinant of the 
facilitative characteristics of a given 
amount of reward is the range of 
rewards offered for the performance 
of a given task. Until S has had 
ample opportunities to learn this 
range, it cannot be a completely 
operative factor, which accounts for 
the relatively slow development of 
the maximum changes in effectiveness. 

During this learning period contrast 
shift phenomena dramatically dem- 
onstrate the influence of one amount 
of reward upon the other. But the 
data suggest that these momentary 
changes in the facilitative character- 
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istics of rewards are not fundamentally 
different from the gradual and per- 
sistent modifications resulting from 
other similar experiences. The inter- 
action between anteshift and postshift 
reward is marked during the period 
of most rapid change, but declines in 
importance with the stabilization of 
the interproblem trends. Once re- 
adjustments are complete, the facili- 
tative characteristics of a given 
amount of reward no longer depend 
upon these individual comparisons. 

It is almost certain that the stable 
functions obtained by Gantt (5) and 
by Crespi (3) are of limited generality, 
for the present data suggest that there 
is no single characteristic amount-of- 
reward function for a given situation. 
The existence of families of curves for 
different ranges of reward is indicated, 
and this proposal can readily account 
for the fact that asymptotes have 
been reported that are associated with 
relatively small amounts of food. 
The Gantt data have been criticized 
on this basis by Crespi (3), who points 
out that the maximum reward of the 
range presented was but a small part 
of the amount of food required to 
maintain the dog for the day. 

But the reliability or representa- 
tiveness of Gantt’s function need not 
be questioned. It may well be the 
typical curve for the range of rewards 
involved, and it is not necessary to 
hold that the limit found for a given 
range of rewards establishes the limit 
for all ranges. Only the postulation 
of a simple relationship between the 
effectiveness of a given amount of 
reward and its capacity to reduce a 
deviation from physiological optimum 
makes this assumption necessary. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This experiment was concerned 
with the determinants of the effective- 
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ness of varying amounts of food 
reward. 

2. Each of eight rhesus monkeys, 
previously trained in the learning of 
reversed discriminations, learned a 
series of 64 problems in which each 
problem involved four reversals of 
response to a single pair of stimulus- 
objects. 

3. Four different reward conditions 
were studied: (a) large reward before 
reversal, small reward after, (b) large 
reward before reversal, large reward 
after, (c) small reward before reversal, 
large reward after, and (d) small 
reward before reversal, small reward 
after. The last condition was a 
continuation of the relationships pre- 
vailing during the preliminary 
training. 

4. Predictions from Hull’s K-func- 
tion hypothesis were not supported. 
Instead, it was found that rewards 
which were differentially effective in 
an earlier experiment maintained ini- 
tially identical performances, but that 
differences appeared with successive 
presentations of both levels of reward. 
These changes were shown to take 
place in the absence of opportunities 
for differential associations of levels 
of reward with differential amounts 
of drive reduction. 

5. Postulations of simple relation- 
ships between the effectiveness of 
varying amounts of reward and their 
capacities to reduce physiologically 
defined needs are not supported. The 
range of rewards presented for the 
performance of a given task is a major 
determinant of the effectiveness of 
individual rewards. 


(Manuscript received April 7, 1950) 
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THE EFFECT OF PRACTICE WITH BRIEF-EXPOSURE 
TECHNIQUES UPON CENTRAL AND PERIPHERAL 
VISUAL ACUITY AND A SEARCH FOR A 
BRIEF TEST OF PERIPHERAL ACUITY! 


BY ROBERT H. BRUCE 
University of Wyoming 
AND 
FRANK N. LOW 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine 


There has been considerable in- 
terest in the problem of central and 
peripheral visual acuity for many 
years. How practice can affect these 
functions is not only significant for 
visual and perceptual theory but 
became of immediate and practical 
interest during the war. Renshaw 
(13), Gibson (4), Grindley (5), and 
Low (6, 7, 8, 9) have recently provided 
data pertinent to the problem. 

This study attempts to furnish data 
on the following specific problems: 


(1) What is the effect of practice with 
brief-exposure techniques on (a) cen- 
tral visual acuity and (}) peripheral 


acuity? (2) Is it possible to select cer- 
tain points in testing peripheral visual 
acuity that will correlate highly with a 
more complete test? 


1 The data for this study were collected at the 
U.S. Navy Pre-Flight School, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, while one of us was in the Naval 
Reserve and the other teaching at the Medical 
School of the University of North Carolina. 
The opinions or assertions contained herein are 
the private ones of the writers and are not to be 
construed as official or reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
We are indebted to the officers and cadets of the 
U.S. Navy Pre-Flight School whose cooperation 
made this study possible, particularly Com- 
mander H. L. Hamilton. We are also indebted 
to the students of the University of North 
Carolina Medical School who served as subjects 
in certain portions of the experiment. A pre- 
liminary report of a portion of these data was 
presented at the 1947 meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Branch of the APA. 


PROCEDURE 


Central visual acuity was measured by S’s 
responses to Landolt broken circles having 
breaks of the following sizes: 2, 14, 1, and § mm. 
The over-all measurements of the Landolt 
circles were five times the number assigned to 
them, which was the width of the break. The 
circles were printed in black on targets fitted to 
a carrier. The front card on which the circle 
appeared was a white surface 300 mm. square. 
The carrier was brilliantly illuminated in a dark 
room. Each S was seated 6 m. from the 
carrier. He held a black paddle in front of 
both eyes until a signal was given to look. The 
signal was given with the carrier steady. The 
S identified the position, using both eyes, and 
covered his eyes again. Six identifications were 
required for each test object in order of decreas- 
ing size. The score was the number of true 
answers. The Ss had passed the rigid visual 
tests required of Naval aviators prior to the 
acquisition of these data. All the Ss were 
males 18 to 27 years of age with normal or better 
central vision, normal color vision, and no 
astigmatism greater than $ diopter. In general 
the responses were prompt, the test taking about 
6 min. per S. No attempt was made to hurry 
the Ss, but they were required to make a judg- 
ment even if in doubt. 

The central test was given individually to a 
group of cadets. The members of this experi- 
mental group were selected by picking every 
tenth name from battalion rosters. There were 
113 cadets on whom data were compiled. These 
cadets as part of their regular pre-flight training 
were given training in the recognition of air and 
surface craft five days a week, 40 min. a day, in 
an attempt to develop efficient perceptual habits. 
Occasionally individuals of the group were given 
an additional 80-min. period on Saturday 
mornings or in an evening practice session. The 
training method devised by Renshaw (13), using 
spaced short and long visual exposures, furnished 
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an opportunity for the learning process to 
operate. In this method, during the training 
series each cadet made a judgment concerning 
the identification of an airplane or surface craft 
when the object to be identified was shown 
briefly, e.g., for 1/10, 1/25, or 1/50 sec. The 
photograph of the object was on a slide which 
was projected upon a screen, the length of 
exposure being controlled by the speed of the 
shutter. After this brief exposure and the 
judgment written by the cadet, the slide was 
reshown for a longer period of time. The cadets 
were well motivated. Competition was em- 
phasized in all portions of the program, and the 
cadets were well selected. In addition, the brief 
and long technique provided a learning op- 
portunity that in itself proved to predispose the 
learners toward those attitudes that engender 
superior performance. 

The cadets were trained in groups of about 50. 
The same Ss were retested individually eight 
weeks after the perceptual training with the 
Landolt technique indicated earlier in this 
section. 

A control group of 30 medical students who 
met the standards of vision of the cadets were 
similarly tested and retested in the School of 
Medicine. They received no visual training 
comparable to the cadets in the interval between 
tests. 

Testing of peripheral visual acuity by the 
technique used here~has previously been de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere by Low (8). Briefly, 
Landolt circles were employed with a modified 
perimeter at the following points on each eye: 
out 30°, up 30°, down and out 60°, up and out 
30°, and out 90°. Berger (1, 2) has criticized 
the use of the Landolt circle, and Whitmer (15) 
has indicated that in testing peripheral form and 
pattern discrimination, the rank of the forms in 
percentage of accuracy in discrimination was 
triangle, diamond, square, rectangle, circle, and 
hexagon, the progression being from greater to 
less accuracy. Certainly the normal forces 
determining perception operate peripherally as 
well as centrally; indeed those forces such as 
“closure” may function in a higher degree as the 
image approaches the periphery. 


RESULTS 


Table I indicates the scores upon 
the central test made on the first 
test (subscript 1) and the second test 
(subscript 2). Only at the l- and 
}-mm. target sizes are the differences 
clearly significant for the cadets who 
had been receiving the perceptual 
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training. None of the retest scores of 
the medical students indicate marked 
improvement, although the slight 
improvement shown may indicate the 
effect of the first test given eight 
weeks before. 

Clearly and without question there 
has been demonstrated an improve- 
ment in central visual acuity on the 
part of the cadets who had received 
the perceptual training as a portion of 
their routine. One might ask why 
this improvement was not demon- 
strated on the two larger targets. It 
will be remembered that both groups 
of Ss made six judgments on each 
size of target. The two larger targets, 
with these Ss, were rarely subject to 
error. This can be observed in Table 
I. The only function that these 


larger targets apparently performed 
was to acquaint the Ss of both groups 
with the more difficult problem posed 
by the smaller targets. 

The next question concerned the 
effect of practice upon peripheral 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY oF Correct Responses IN CENTRAL 
Visuat Acuity Test (La*vour Rincs) 
with (CADETS) AND WITHOUT 
(Mepicat Stupvents) InTerR- 

VENING TRAINING 








Size of Tar- 
get (mm.) Mi 

















5.97 
5.77 
4.93 
1.63 


5.97 
5.83 
5.17 
1.83 


0.96 
1.14 

















* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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TABLE Il 


Frequency or Correct Responses in PertpHerRAL Visuat Acuity Test 
Berore anp Arter Tratninc (Capets, NV = 113) 








Size of 
Target 
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Eye Position 





Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Right 
Left 
Left 
Left 
Left 
Left 


Out 30° 2 
Up 30° 

Down and Out 60° 
Up and Out 30° 
Out 90° 

Out 30° 

Up 30° 

Down and Out 60° 
Up and Out 30° 
Out 90° 
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* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


acuity. These data are given in 
Table II. It will be remembered that 


the cadets had no specific training in 
the development of perceptual skills 
utilizing peripheral stimulation, al- 
though, of course, if a cadet was not 
looking at the screen at the time the 
image was flashed upon it some periph- 


eral training might have taken place 
inadvertently. While eight out of 
the ten scores are higher on the second 
test than on the first test, in only one 
case (the right eye—position up 30°), 
do we find any improvement indicat- 
ing statistical certainty. The right 
eye, again, with the position up and 
out 30° has the next highest t-score. 
Generally speaking, the t-scores are 
higher for the right eye than for the 
left. We are inclined to believe that 
these data do not clearly indicate that 
the peripheral discriminations showed 
the effect of the central practice train- 
ing, as was indicated in the central 
functions. 

The next problem concerned the 
development of a test for central and 
peripheral acuity. A series of 12 
coefficients of correlation was run 
upon both the medical students and 
the cadets. These correlations in- 
dicate that the scores obtained from 


the two smaller targets correlate 
highly with the total score obtained on 
the test, while the scores on the larger 
targets are not determining scores in 
the test. This corroborates the re- 
sults of Table I. 

Another series of correlations, 60 in 
number, was run to see if any one 
point tested on the periphery of the 
retina could satisfactorily predict the 
total score on the periphery of the 
retina. The results were negative. 
Nor does the index of change, either 
for one eye or for both eyes, indicate 
that such a measure can satisfactorily 
predict the results of the complete 
test. Within the limits of the points 
tested in this experiment each point 
made its contribution to the total 
score.” 


Discussion 


To turn to the problem of the im- 
provement of central visual acuity by 


2We are indebted to Professor Robert J. 
Wherry for advice concerning the statistical 
treatment of the data. These correlations have 
been filed in tabular form with the American 
Documentation Institute, Science Service Build- 
ing, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
and may be obtained by ordering Document 
3232, remitting $1.00 for 35 mm. microfilm or 
$1.00 for 6 X 8 in. photocopies. 
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the use of short and long visual ex- 
posures, these data confirm the results 
of McFadden (10) that the level of 
performed acuity may be substantially 
raised through practice. In addition, 
our data indicate that group training 
techniques are effective as well as 
individual training. In reading such 
a review as that of Prentice (11) of 
Gibson and his colleagues’ work (4) 
with these same problems, one might 
assume that Gibson’s data indicated 
that individuals trained by the use of 
brief as well as long exposure tech- 
niques did not learn. Actually, the 
primary assumption involved was 
that the identification of air or surface 
craft was a perceptual process that is 
docile, i.e., amenable to the learning 
process. Gibson’s data corroborate 


this fundamental assumption, as do 
the records of thousands of individuals 
who were trained. 

Renshaw (13) has demonstrated 
that there are increases in speed and 


comprehension in silent reading from 
tachistoscopic training. Volkmann 
(14) and Wilcox (16) have demon- 
strated that visual acuity is 
susceptible to training. Wilcox em- 
phasized the improvement as a func- 
tion of the observer’s finding and 
utilizing finer and finer criteria of 
separation of the parts of the pattern. 
McFadden (10) has emphasized the 
motor aspects of the transformation 
of the behavior act, thus placing the 
development of perception as one 
aspect of a developing motor skill. 
We suggest that our data are in line 
with this interpretation. The recent 
monograph of Douglas (3) describes 
the course of the development of 
perception when tachistoscopic tech- 
niques enable the psychologist to 
observe the learning process in a more 
detailed fashion than in our experi- 
ment. Just as Renshaw and 
Schwarzbek (12) found movement 
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transformations, or the manner in 
which the act was performed, to be 
the most spectacular characteristic of 
the learning of pursuit movements, 
so it was possible to observe the same 
type of behavior in the development 
of this perceptual skill. When the 
cadets initiated training, their re- 
actions were tentative, unsure, and 
they reacted to many phases of the 
situation that were not significant, 
e.g., how close a given individual was 
to the screen, how far off-center a 
particular seat was, what their par- 
ticular activity had been previous to 
the visual training, etc. As they 
became skilled, the behavior involved 
in seeing became a skilled art in which 
the performers had _ confidence. 
There was less strain, less observable 
effort, and, in general, those psycho- 
logical characteristics that are asso- 
ciated with the acquisition of skill 
became apparent. 

Admitting the cadets were begin- 
ning to have some of the character- 
istics of skilled observers after eight 
weeks of practice, why do we find so 
little evidence that the peripheral 
functions have improved? Renshaw 
(13) has demonstrated that form 
fields show a conspicuous enlargement 
after tachistoscopic training. Low 
(8) and others have demonstrated that 
peripheral visual performance is 
amenable to the learning process. It 
seems probable that the cadets had 
not reached the level of skill whereby 
proficiency, based upon central train- 
ing, could be demonstrated in a 
situation utilizing peripheral stimula- 
tion. In only one position (see Table 
II), “right up 30°” was the ¢ of a size 
to indicate significance at the .0l 
level of confidence. The position “up 
and out 30°” was the next position 
indicating increased performance, 
again a measure on the right eye. 
Since the cadets were seated during 
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their training series and the screen 
was above and in front of them, it 
would seem plausible that the training 
actually was in progress. But if this 
suggestion were true, we would expect 
the same tendency to appear in 
measurements of the left eye. Such 
is not the case. Clearly, while visual 
central training may improve per- 
formance that is immediately a result 
of peripheral stimulation, if visual 
peripheral perceptual acuity is the 
primary object of the training, then 
practice should be initiated and con- 
tinued using peripheral stimulation. 
One possibility that must be faced 
is that the improvement in central 
acuity might be due to factors other 
than the perceptual training. The 
cadets’ normal routine incorporated a 
rigid physical program. Unquestion- 
ably the cadets were in better physical 
trim at the conclusion of the pre- 
flight training than they had been 
prior to training. The medical stu- 


dents, on the other hand, while subject 
to rigorous verbal training, were not 
subject to such a rigorous physical 


routine. While visual performance 
might well reflect general physical 
condition, it seems unlikely that the 
central perceptual functions would 
reflect this general physical training 
more than peripheral functions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study reported the results of 
testing the central acuity of 113 
cadets and 30 medical students. 
Both groups were retested after eight 
weeks. The cadets during the eight 
weeks had practice on the identifica- 
tion and recognition of airplanes and 
surface craft by a combination of 
spaced brief and long exposures. The 
cadets demonstrated a significant 
increase in their ability to perceive 
the test objects (Landolt broken 
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circles) after the intervening practice 
sessions, thus showing an improve- 
ment in general perceptual ability. 
The medical students did not show 
this improvement. 

One hundred and sixteen cadets 
were tested on a peripheral visual 
acuity test and then retested. No 
clear evidence was obtained that the 
training in the recognition of complex 
visual forms, presented predominantly 
to central visual areas, significantly 
improved peripheral visual acuity. 

Coefficients of correlation analyzing 
the various positions on the periphery 
of the retina tested did not indicate 
that any one position tested could 
well predict the total score of the 
peripheral test. 

The development of visual acuity 
is discussed as an example of percep- 
tual motor skill, amenable to the 
learning process, rooted in the effector 
processes basic to an organism in the 
process of adjusting. 


(Manuscript received April 17, 1950) 
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PROBABILITY LEARNING OF PERCEPTUAL CUES IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A WEIGHT ILLUSION 
BY EGON BRUNSWIK 
University of California 
AND 
HANS HERMA 
New York University 


The trustworthiness of the sensory 
cues used by the perceptual system in 
establishing orientation in the en- 
vironment is in general of a strikingly 
limited nature (1, 5). The depend- 
ability of cues may be defined as the 
statistical relationship between two 
environmental variables, as an “‘eco- 
logical validity” (5,6). The intuitive 
utilization of at least some cues of an 
ecological validity of possibly as low 
as .1 to .3 by the perceptual system 
seems suggested by some recent 


studies in social perception (4, 6, 21). 
If the study of the acquisition of 


perceptual cues is to be “representa- 
tive” of natural conditions, the experi- 
mental design will have to duplicate 
the low dependability of the ecological 
relationships involved (see 6, chap. 
X). This can be done by setting up 
an artificial miniature environment in 
which the relationship between cue 
and referent variable is probabilistic 
rather than absolute, that is, in which 
reinforcement is “partial” (13) rather 
than of the conventional unequivocal 
kind. 

The present paper describes an 
early systematic effort in this direc- 
tion. The experiments were con- 
ducted 14 years ago at the University 
of Vienna.! In the meantime the 
study was repeated, with improve- 
ments, by Levin (14, 15). In certain 


1A brief report of the study was given by 
Brunswik at the International Congress of 
Psychology in 1937 (2). 


respects, these studies parallel in the 
field of perception an investigation of 
probability learning in rats conducted 
at the University of California in the 
spring of 1936, and published three 
years later (3). 


EXPERIMENTAL DEsIGN 


Medium.—The response used in our study as 
a test of perceptual learning was the well-known 
so-called “weight expectancy illusion” described 
by Miller and Schumann (16), Steffens (18), 
and Myers (17). In this illusion, lifting of a 
relatively heavy weight is found to elicit an 
underestimation of weight in subsequent trials, 
and vice versa for light weights. The phenom- 
enon may also be described as a successive 
weight contrast. Its high sensitivity made it 
seem the ideal medium for our study. Under 
this illusion, there is a dual determination of 
each weight perception, one by the anticipatory 
cue and one by the subsequent direct impact. 

In our case, the problem was restated as one 
of differential response in simultaneous lifting 
of pairs, and a probabilistic design was employed 
to induce the contrast effect. The major cue- 
variable was defined by two discrete lateral 
positions, presentation to right vs. left hand. 
In order to reinforce the position cue in im- 
mediate perception, yet at the same time to 
introduce an additional factor that may prove 
confusing to explicit penetration of the design 
by the S, objects were made in two colors. For 
each S, there was a fixed relationship of position 
(hand) and color, that is, the two cue-variables 
were confounded with each other, or artificially 
“tied” (6), except for two special experimental 
series not carried beyond the exploratory stage; 
for the sake of brevity, we will describe our 
experiments in terms of position throughout this 
report. The significate or referent variable, 
weight, was also handled in a dichotomous 
manner by being limited to two discrete and 
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markedly different levels of strength, to be 
called “heavy” and “light.” 

Objects.—The objects used in lifting were of 
three types. Objects in group I consisted of 
wooden blocks of 10 cm. height with a square 
base of 4cm. by 4cm. Since it seemed possible 
that the excess finger pressure required in lifting 
the blocks could interfere with the contrast 
effect, objects in groups II and III were given 
the shape of a flower pot 6 cm. in height, 4 cm. at 
the base, and 7 cm. at the top, that could be 
suspended from the finger-tips. The objects 
were drilled and some of them evenly filled with 
lead to adjust for weight. They were lacquered 
to prevent identification by visual inhomo- 
geneities. The standard “light” and “heavy” 
weights were 100 and 200 gm. for the blocks and 
100 and 500 gm. for the pots, with duplicate 
sets in red and green. 

In order to loosen up the Ss’ impressions of 
equality in the test trials, the green standards in 
groups I and II were replaced in the test trials by 
two “approximates” slightly above and below 
the respective standard and alternating with 
each other from one test trial to the next to 
neutralize the deviations over the series. The 
deviations were 10 per cent up and down (in 
terms of the lesser weight) in group I, and 20 
per cent in group II. For group III, only 
standard weights were used: 

Experimental series.—Over-all relative fre- 


quencies of position-weight combinations were 
made complementary to each other on the two 
sides, but their sequences were kept independent 


of each other and were quasi-random. In our 
training sequences each trial is defined by a 
quasi-incidental pairing of two individual 
position-weight combinations. If on both sides 
the majority trend of reinforcement for the 
respective side happens to prevail, we speak of a 
positive (+) pair. The relatively rare pairings 
of minority combinations constitute negative 
(—) trials. Pairings of a majority with a 
minority combination will be called balanced 
(0); in this case, presentations on the two sides 
are either both “heavy” or both “light.” These 
units of the training sequence offer a sensitive 
medium for whatever weight illusion may be 
developing and thus were chosen to fulfill the 
added function of test trials. 

In all, there were eight experimental series. 
Since in the above mentioned experiments with 
rats (3) a reinforcement ratio of 2 to 1 (67 per 
cent) had been found to be just below the 
threshold of probability learning, while 3 to 1 
(75 per cent) was distinctly above threshold, 
and since at the same time 2 to 1 (or @ = .33, 
see below) is of a similar order as the ecological 
validities of what appear to be the most de- 


pendable bodily cues in the natural social 
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TABLE I 


Basic Cycte or Nine TRIALS IN THE 
Main Experiment 








Presentations 





Trial No. Trial Type 


Hand A | Hand B 





Balanced (test) 
Balanced (test) 
Positive 
Positive 
Negative 
Balanced (test) 
Positive 
Balanced (test) 
Positive 


Heavy 
Light 
Heavy 
Heavy 
Light 
Light 
Heavy 
Heavy | Heavy 
Heavy | Light 


Heavy: 6 3 
Light: 3 6 


Heavy 
Light 
Light 
Light 
Heavy 
Light 
Light 


OBNA nS WN 





Positive: 4 
Balanced: 4 
Negative: 1 














perception of human traits, this ratio was chosen 
for the position-weight association of our main 
experiment. The minimum by which the 
over-all frequency ratios on the two sides can be 
realized consists of (2+1)x ‘2+1)=9 
pairings. Of these, 2X 2 =4 ave positive, 
1X 1=1 pairing is negative, and (2 X 1) 
+ (1 X 2) = 4 are balanced. The basic cycle 
chosen is shown in Table I. In order to ascer- 
tain, for our group of Ss, the degree of ap- 
proximation to complete absence of the illusion, 
i.e., to “chance” response, prior to the introduc- 
tion of trials upsetting the hand-weight balance, 
we have compromised the principle of random 
sequence of trials to the point of having the first 
cycle begin with two balanced (and, thus, 
testing) trials. The total training series con- 
sisted of eight basic cycles, four of them in 
opposite order to increase random-like variety 
of sequence, and running into each other to form 
an uninterrupted training sequence of 72 trials 
(top of Fig. 1). 

The center bottom portion of Table I repre- 
sents a four-fold table. Since the two variables, 
position and weight, have been made dichotom- 
ous in the artificial ecological universe repre- 
sented by our experimental design, the degree 
of intimacy of their association may be described 
in correlation terms by Pearson’s mean square 
contingency coefficient for two discrete variables, 
known as @ (phi) (9, p. 352 f.). For the main 
experiment, this coefficient is .33. The accumu- 
lation of ecological evidence regarding hand- 
weight correlation is shown graphically in the 
middle part of Fig. 1. At the beginning there is 
gross fluctuation after each new trial, but after 
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the conclusion of each cycle the coefficient is 
always exactly .33. There is very close ap- 
proximation to the over-all ratio after the 
second cycle. 

For the full series of the main experiment 
36 Ss were used, 12 each with object groups I, 
II, and III. The sequences of substitute ap- 
proximate weights used with object groups I 
and II were opposite to each other so that the 
results of each individual test trial are strictly 
comparable with the next for the total group of 
36 Ss. 

Since the first 18 trials (two cycles) of the 
main experiment seemed the most crucial from 
the point of view of results, they were duplicated 
with a new set of 36 Ss (short series). 

To study relearning, for group III of the 
short series (12 Ss) the original 18 trials were 
followed without interruption by a reversal 
series duplicating the original series with op- 
posite sign for each non-balanced presentation 
pair. This is shown at the top of Fig. 2; the 
upper curve represents the cumulative ecological 
position-weight association which swings down 
for the second 18 trials as negative evidence 
accrues, ending at chance level. 

A higher reinforcement ratio, 4 to 1 (80 per 
cent, @ = .6), was employed in a further experi- 
ment. The minimum cycle, to which this series 
was limited, consists of (4 + 1) K (4+ 1) = 25 
trials, made up of 4 X 4 = 16 positively rein- 
forcing pairs, (4 X 1) + (1 X 4) = 8 balanced 


Trial sequence 
1t09 


710 10 18, 719 to 27 
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pairs, and 1 X 1 = 1 pair of negative unbalance. 
Their quasi-random sequence (with the negative 
trial near the middle) was as follows: 


00+ +4+04+404+4+4+4+ 
—+0++4+0+++4++400. 


There were 12 Ss. Object group II was used; 
to offset the possible effect of the use of ap- 
proximate weights, results of adjacent test 
trials were pooled in four pairs. 

Conventional training, that is, perfect eco- 
logical correlation (100 per cent, o= 1.00) was 
studied by means of a straight series of 18 posi- 
tive reinforcing trials, followed by four balanced 
test trials to get an idea of the extinction rate 
for our type of response and, thus, indirectly, of 
the pre-experimental trend of judgment in the 
present series; Ss and weights were as in the 
4 to | series. 

The possibility of a one-trial establishment of 
our contrast illusion was likewise studied, using 
12 additional Ss. A single initial reinforcement 
trial was followed by two balanced trials. 

Separation of the position from the color cue 
was undertaken in two special series. The 
number of Ss was 12 in each of them, using 
object group III. But in this case part of the Ss 
had participated in one of the earlier sessions. 
These series are therefore no more than ex- 
ploratory. In the first, three positive reinforcing 
trials were followed by two balanced test trials 
in which the colors shifted position. In the 
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Design of main experiment with an artificial ecological association of ¢ = .33, and prob- 
(Dotted vertical guide lines connect test trials in presentation sequence 


with corresponding per cent frequencies of illusion, passing between adjacent points of cumulative 


ecological correlation curve.) 
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second, there were 18 trials in which there was 
consistent (100 per cent) association of weight 
and color combined with an over-all neutrality 
of the position cue (50 per cent positive and 50 
per cent negative position-weight reinforcements 
switching in quasi-random sequence). This was 
followed by four balanced test trials, with a 
continued switching of the position of the colors. 

Subjects, procedure, instructions—The Ss 
were psychology students or other persons with 
some psychological background. Except for 
the two exploratory special position vs. color 
series, each of the Ss was allowed to participate 
in one experimental series only. In all experi- 
ments, for half of the Ss the preponderance of 
heavy over light weights was on the right side, 
and for half, on the left. 

Experiments were performed individually. 
The S was seated comfortably in front of a 
screen placed on a table. Behind the screen sat 
E, arranging the stimulus objects for presenta- 
tion. These were placed on a felt-covered, 
sound-absorbing tray that could be slid through 
an aperture in the lower part of the screen so as 
to come within easy reach of the S. The S was 
told that a series of pairs of objects similar to a 
sample pair now before him would be presented 
to him for simultaneous lifting, and that after 
some but not all of the presentations, he would 
be asked which of the two objects appeared 
heavier at the first moment of lifting. Im- 
mediate impression was to be expressed as a snap 
judgment. The so-called third category, 
“equal” (including ‘“‘undecided”), was per- 
missible but was to be avoided as much as 
possible. The S was further instructed not to 
look while the objects were moved in and out of 
position. Upon a signal he was to turn his eyes 
downward so as just to be able to locate the 
objects without fixating them, the unexplained 
purpose of this being to prevent individual 
identification of the weights through minimal 
cues. He or she then was to grasp the objects 
with fingers pointing downward and lift them 
simultaneously and rapidly to a height of no 
more than a few inches, the right object with the 
right hand and the left object with the left, 
setting them back in place as quickly as possible, 
the entire lifting procedure to take ho more than 
about 1 sec. This was then demonstrated by 
E taking the place of S. There were no pre- 
liminary trials. Each of the test trials was 
followed by the question: “At this trial, which 
one appeared heavier?” 


RESULTS 


A case of contrast as defined in this 
paper is given when of the two 
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objectively equal (or approximate) 
weights of a balanced trial, in its 
function as a test trial, the one pre- 
sented on the side with generally lesser 
frequency of heavy objects is judged 
as the heavier of the pair; if it is 
judged lighter, we have an assimila- 
tion judgment. The over-all con- 
trast-effect induced by the probability 
training is defined as the percentage of 
contrast judgments, including half of 
the equal judgments. A 50 per cent 
contrast-effect represents chance re- 
sponse. Any significant rise above 
chance, although indicating the estab- 
lishment of a perceptual “illusion,” 
at the same time shows that prob- 
ability learning is effective; it thus 
represents the over-all “correct” re- 
sponse from a learning point of view. 

Main experiment and short series.— 
While object groups I and especially 
II yielded a smaller total of equal 
judgments over the entire series, the 
over-all contrast effect as defined 
above is very close for the three 
groups (within about 2 per cent of 
each other). Results have thus been 
lumped together for the 36 Ss on each 
of the 32 balanced trials serving as 
test trials. They are shown in the 
bottom part of Fig. 1. The prob- 
ability learning curve rises rapidly 
from near-chance to a maximum of 
86.2 per cent. This maximum is 
reached at the fifth test trial, that is, 
the eleventh training trial. After- 
wards, there is a somewhat para- 
doxical gradual decline to a final value 
in the neighborhood of 65 per cent in 
the face of continuing trend rein- 
forcement. The general trend of the 
major and minor peaks, located at 
trials 11, 22, 38, 55, and perhaps also 
at trials 65 to 67, is one of consistent 
decline. The over-all trend is best 
shown by the thin broken line, a 
smoothed curve obtained by averag- 
ing the values on the first and second, 
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then those on the third and fourth 
tests, and so forth. 

Results of the short series are com- 
pared with those of the main series in 
Table II. There is close correspond- 
ence of the general trend for the two 
sets; the eleventh trial marks the peak 
for both of them, and there is a 
consistent downward trend from then 
on. The upward swing is statistically 
significant, with a critical ratio of 4.5 
between trials 1 and 11 for the entire 
group of 72 Ss. The paradoxical 
downward trend is likewise significant, 
with a critical ratio of 2.7 between 
trials 11 and 18. The best-fitting 
linear slope for the entire material 
presented in Table II is 3.3 per cent 
on our scale per unit step from one 
of the eight test trials to the next 
(r = .64); this is significant at better 
than the .01 level. The non-linearity 
of the trend is likewise significant at 
better than the .01 level (n = .94). 

More detailed inspection of the 
probability learning curve of the main 
experiment reveals that a definite 
recency-effect appears to be super- 
imposed upon the general shape of the 
curve. While the over-all initial rise 
followed by a slow downward trend is 
obvious from an inspection of the 
smoothed curve in Fig. 1, the actually 
obtained values as given by the heavy 
solid curve present a more uneven 
picture. Each of the minor upswings 
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which may be noted follows upon a 
sequence of positive, trend-supporting 
presentations which is interrupted by 
no more than scattered balanced trials 
and is free of negative trials. The 
deepest depressions, on the other 
hand, are found at the only two trials 
which conclude an accumulation of as 
many as four balanced presentations 
in a row (actually the most trend- 
weakening ecological evidence in the 
entire series). These trials are 29 and 
47. 

Reversal series —Results for this 
series, smoothed in the manner de- 
scribed above for the thin broken 
curve of the main experiment to 
eliminate incidental factors, are shown 
by the lower curve in Fig. 2. During 
the reversal period the curve drops 
far below the chance level, coming 
closer to chance again at the very end. 
Both this downward and paradoxical 
upward trend are quite symmetrical 
to the up and paradoxical down of the 
original training. 

Higher reinforcement ratio.—Per 
cent frequencies of weight contrast, 
averaged for pairs of the eight test 
trials of this series in a manner similar 
to Fig. 2, are as follows: 42, 92, 84, 83. 
Since the number of Ss is small, it may 
be stated only tentatively that there 
again is an upward and subsequent 
downward trend, as familiar from the 
main experiment, although the rise is 
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Per Cent Frequency or Inpucep Contrast ror THE Two IniT1aL Cycles oF THE 
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Experiment 


Test Trials 








Main series (36 Ss) 
Short series (36 Ss) 











Totals (72 Ss) 
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Fic. 2. Reversal to ecological chance after short series, and probability 
learning-relearning pattern, in 12 Ss 


to a greater height despite the below- 
chance start of the curve, and the 
tapering-off is toward a higher level. 

Conventional training.—For the first 
two of the four test trials following the 
18 continuous positive trials of this 
series, the contrast effect was complete 
(100 per cent) for the 12 Ss employed; 
for the combined responses on the 
last two trials, the induced contrast 
dropped to 65 per cent, indicating a 
relatively strong effect of recency and 
a rapid rate of extinction. 

One-trial learning—The contrast 
score after the single reinforcement 
was 87.5 per cent for the first and 75 
per cent for the second of the balanced 
trials, each figure representing this 
time, to be sure, only one trial per S. 
These results suggest quick establish- 
ment of the characteristic response, 
although pre-experimental position 
tendencies, not testable in this par- 
ticular case, may, of course, have 
considerably deviated from the ideal 


chance level of 50 per cent with such a 
small number of Ss. 

Exploratory position os. color series. 
—In the first of these two series, the 
contrast score on the first test trial was 
perfect (100 per cent) in terms of 
position in spite of the reversal of 
color; if color rather than position had 
been the more effective cue, the score 
should have been significantly under 
50 per cent. On the second test trial 
the score fell to 75 per cent, indicating 
perhaps that there had been not too 
much pre-experimental bias in favor 
of the result on the first test trial. 

The second exploratory position vs. 
color series, in which the training was 
carried by color alone while position 
was kept neutral, had no appreciable 
training effect. For both the first 
and second pairs of test trials the score 
was 46 per cent while it should be 
significantly above 50 per cent if 
color were picked up as a cue for 
weight. 
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Discussion 


Long-range trend of probability learn- 
ing; paradoxical decline.—Successful 
establishment of an extrinsic cue for 
weight, in spite of the fact that its 
over-all ecological validity is no better 
than 2 to 1, reveals superiority of 
sensitivity of probability learning in 
this particular case of human percep- 
tion over the particular case of 
probability discrimination in rats 
studied by Brunswik (3). Over and 
above all the more obvious differences 
in problem and procedure that make 
a fair comparison well-nigh impossible, 
it must be stressed that the corre- 
sponding rat experiment guaranteed 
exploration of both sides only on those 
trials on which the first turn was to 
the unrewarded side and the animal 
had to “correct” itself by turning to 
the opposite side. In the present 
experiment information is always 
complete and even simultaneous on 
both sides. Furthermore, the train- 


ing period was only one-third as long 
in the experiment with rats as it is in 


the present experiment. An experi- 
ment by Jarvik (12) has shown that 
low reinforcement ratios may yet 
produce learning after a prolonged 
latency period. 

The fact that the initial upswing of 
the probability learning curve is fol- 
lowed by a tapering-off despite con- 
tinued reinforcement is quite atypical 
of ordinary learning curves obtained 
with the standard 100 per cent rein- 
forcement design, and has, therefore, 
been called “paradoxical” in describ- 
ing the results. Apparently, prob- 
ability learning has certain character- 
istics of its own. It may well be that 
the learning mechanism as a whole is 
characterized by a certain tendency 
toward an initial all-or-none response 
(3). If justification of a positive 
response is not complete in the further 
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course of reinforcement, there ap- 
parently follows what purposive be- 
haviorists like Tolman (20) may be 
inclined to consider a disappointment 
or disruption of (verbalized or un- 
verbalized) expectancies. Such a 
type of reaction would imply an 
eventual settling on a compromise 
level of frequency, as observed in our 
material. This in-between solution 
would be somewhat of an analogy to 
the well-known compromise tend- 
encies that spoil the accuracy of the 
perceptual constancies (1,6). Solong 
as we limit our consideration to the 
evidence presented here, however, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that 
the paradoxical decline of our proba- 
bility learning curve is wholly or in 
part an artifact of our use of an illu- 
sion as the test of learning; as is well 
known from texts in experimental 
psychology, some illusions have been 
shown to decline through “practice.” 

From a purely descriptive point of 
view of our main experiment shows a 
fairly close agreement between the 
level of the final, near-horizontal 
stretch of the learning curve covering 
approximately the last three training 
cycles, within which an average in- 
duced contrast-effect of about 65 per 
cent is maintained, and the ecological 
frequency ratio of 2 to l, or 67 per 
cent. A similar picture is given in our 
experiment with a 4 to 1 ratio. We 
would hesitate to assume, however, 
that a general principle underlies this 
correspondence, as appears to have 
been claimed by some authors, no- 
tably by Hilgard (10, p. 272), in his 
discussion of Brunswik’s experiment 
with rats (3) and, perhaps, also by 
Grant and Hake (8). 

Follow-up experiments by Levin 
(14, 15), in which the standardized 
random sequence of the basic cycle of 
our main experiment was systemat- 
ically evened out by the use of a total 
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of nine alternate types of cycles, each 
of them presented to a different group 
of Ss, further confirmed the character- 
istic shape of our probability learning 
curve with its initial upward swing 
followed by a gradual downward 
trend, although the peak was found to 
be somewhat delayed.’ 

In an experiment by Jarvik (11, 12), 
dealing with the differential anticipa- 
tion of one of two alternatives in 
randomized word sequences, a rein- 
forcement ratio of as low as 60 per 
cent vs. 40 per cent was found to be 
above the threshold of probability 
learning, although there was a con- 
siderable delay of the peak. There 
also were suggestions of ensuing 
decline, but they were far from being 
statistically significant. 

Recency-effect—The positive  in- 
fluence of recency in temporarily 
raising the learning effect was revealed 
by a detailed study of our main 
experiment. It is also evident in the 
dropping of the reversal training 
curve below the chance level, in the 
effectiveness of short-term or one-trial 
reinforcement, and in the relative 
rapidity of extinction after extensive 
conventional absolute reinforcement; 
the latter is in line with Fieandt’s (7) 
finding of rapid extinction in case of 
artificially established illumination 
cues in perceptual color constancy. 

Jarvik (11, 12) has reported a shift 
from the positive to a _ negative 
recency-effect during continuous 
“runs” of positive reinforcements in 
probability series. There is no ana- 
logue to this in our results, indicating 
that the phenomenon may be specific 
to certain conditions, perhaps those 
favoring an analytical attitude toward 
the single response. 


2 For a brief discussion of other aspects of 
Levin’s study relevant to our problem, see 
Brunswik (6, p. 54). 
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TABLE III 


FreQuEeNcY oF AWARENESS OF RELATION 
or Cues To WEIGHT 








S's Report Position Cue | Color Cue 





Correctly aware of cue 4 
Incorrectly aware of cue 16 


Undecided about cue 2 











Total 22 





Learning and awareness of what is 
being learned.—In order to throw light 
upon the relationship between the 
learning of a cue by the perceptual 
system and the explicit intellectual 
awareness of the cue on the part of 
S, 22 of the 24 Ss participating in 
those of the short series which were 
not followed by additional reversal 
training (groups I and II) were asked 
the following questions after com- 
pletion of the experiment: “In your 
opinion, which objects were on the 
average heavier, the green or the red?” 
After answering this, the Ss were 
asked a similar question concerning 
“ . . the right or the left?” Those 
Ss who in this second case seemed 
uncertain as to whether they should 
refer to the judgments actually asked 
for by the £, or to their impressions 
in the total trials regardless of whether 
or not these impressions were overtly 
expressed, were told to refer to the 
latter. 

Results are shown in Table III. 
Conscious impressions in terms of 
right vs. left position seem in four- 
fifths of the cases in opposition to the 
correct. Explicitly conceptualized 
learning thus seems in our case to be 
determined chiefly by the overtly 
verbalized contrast illusion predomi- 
nant in the test trials with their 
objective balance of weights, rather 
than by the objectively and un- 
doubtedly also subjectively far more 
drastic opposite differences in the 
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trials with positive (vs. negative) 
imbalance. Yet, the existence of our 
perceptual contrast effect reveals the 
acquisition, on a more primordial 
level, of a concurrent implicit quasi- 
expectancy in the correct direction. 
This case of learning with “submerged 
mediation” (1) is not only what 
Thorndike (19) and others have 
referred to as “learning without 
awareness of what is being learned’’; 
it is learning against awareness of what 
is being learned. Restriction of ver- 
balization to the test trials has made 
it possible for the two levels of learn- 
ing to stand out more clearly against 
each other. 

As is further shown in Table III, 
the overt effect seems to hold about 
equally well for the other potential 
cue, color (14 vs. 5 cases). In part 
this may be due to the fact that, as 
was revealed by a further question to 
the Ss (results not shown in the table), 
four of them had become aware of the 


univocal relationship between position 
and color, and another 15 thought 
that such a relationship was main- 
tained in the majority or in most of the 
trials; only three Ss claimed that there 
was no relationship between color and 
position. 


SUMMARY 


Artificially established ecological 
associations of 2 to 1 (67 per cent, 
@ = .33) and of 4 to 1 (80 per cent, 
@ = .60) between position (right- vs. 
left-hand presentation) as a percep- 
tual cue, and weight as the referent 
variable were found to be effective in 
inducing an illusion of weight contrast. 
The probability learning curve, after 
first rising rather rapidly, shows a 
subsequent slow but steady decline to 
a compromise position. The decline 
is “paradoxical” in view of continued 
reinforcement of the over-all associa- 
tion. This decline may be an in- 
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trinsic characteristic of probability 
learning or merely the result of our use 
of an illusion as the test of learning. 
A short-range positive recency-effect 
is superimposed upon the character- 
istic long-range trend. 

Added experiments deal with re- 
versal of training, one-trial learning, 
and an exploratory establishment of 
the position cue, rather than a con- 
founded color cue, as the one chiefly 
utilized by the perceptual system in 
our experiment. 

Under the conditions of our experi- 
ment, perceptual probability learning 
seems not only not to be based on, 
but to run counter to, what is being 
learned at the conscious level. 


(Manuscript received April 14, 1950) 
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PROBABILITY LEARNING AND A NEGATIVE RECENCY 
EFFECT IN THE SERIAL ANTICIPATION 
OF ALTERNATIVE SYMBOLS! 
BY MURRAY E. JARVIK 
University of California 


This is an experiment designed to 
be “representative” of the establish- 
ment of cues of limited “ecological 
validity” (2, 3). An experiment of 
this kind creating a weight expectancy 
illusion by the use of an artificial 
position cue on a probability basis has 
previously been reported by Brunswik 
and Herma (4). A follow-up of this 
experiment has been accomplished by 
Levin (8, 9). Brunswik also has 
reported an experiment on probability 
discrimination with rats (1). In the 


present study an objective “prob- 
ability” (ie., relative frequency) of 
the occurrence of one as against the 
other of two events in a series— 
words or pencil marks in this case— 


was presented to a number of adult 
human Ss. Preceding events were 
to be established as cues for subse- 
quent events in the series. The 
experiment was conducted in 1946, 
and a preliminary report was given 
(7). In the meantime, Grant and 
Hake (5) have reported a study 
conducted under conditions some- 
what similar to those of the present 
experiment and paralleling it so far 
as the long-range analysis of prob- 
ability learning with our highest 
reinforcement ratio (75 per cent) is 
concerned. Alternation trends in 
guessing somewhat related to our 
short-range negative recency effect 
have been described in the literature, 
notably by Skinner (10). 


1The writer is indebted to Professor Egon 
Brunswik for advice in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEsIGN 


The Ss were supplied with mechanic’s rule 
paper, and given the following directions: “I am 
going to read you a series of words. They will 
either be ‘plus’ or ‘check.’ Before each word I 
am going to give the signal ‘Now.’ With each 
‘Now’ I want you to guess what will follow, that 
is, whether the next word is going to be a ‘check’ 
or ‘plus.’ The series will start with a ‘Now.’ 
In response, you write either a plus-sign (+) 
of a check-mark (+/) in the left side of the upper- 
most cell of your protocol, depending on what 
you anticipate to come. After you have given 
your response in this manner, I shall present to 
you the correct answer and you write this in the 
same cell immediately to the right of the mark 
representing your guess. With each subsequent 
‘Now’ take the next lower cell until you reach 
the end of the column. Remember, the object 
of this is to anticipate each subsequent word as 
accurately as you can. Time between presenta- 
tions will be 4 sec., controlled by a metronome 
going at the rate of one tick per second. Every 
four ticks I shall say ‘Now,’ and at the second 
tick between the ‘Nows’ I shall say either 
‘check’ or ‘plus.’ ” 

The “checks” and “plusses” presented as the 
correct solutions were arranged in three ran- 
domized series, with separate groups of Ss for 
each series. There was an over-all predomi- 
nance of “check” over “plus” reinforcement in 
each series. In Series A, the proportion of 
“checks” to the total was to be 3:5, or 60 per 
cent; in Series B, 2:3, or close to 67 per cent; and 
in Series C, 3:4, or 75 per cent. The series 
varied somewhat in length. Data are complete 
up to at least 87 guesses in all series; our pres- 
entation will be limited to those so as to make 
results for the three series comparable to each 
other. Each series was carried out without a 
stop. The over-all frequency ratios listed above 
were maintained within segments of from 8 to 
20 presentations in various parts of the different 
series, the lengths of the segments being defined 
as multiples of the minimum blocks of 5, 3, and 
4, respectively, for which the given proportion 
could be made to hold. The position of the 
“plusses” within the segments was arranged 
with the use of Fisher and Yates’s table of 
random numbers (6) for each individual segment 
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independently of any other segment. Since the 
the segments followed upon each other con- 
tinuously and were thus not as such recognizable 
to the Ss, homogeneous runs of up to four 
“plusses” and of up to six “checks” in a row 
have occurred incidentally in our presentation 
series. Furthermore, since the beginning or the 
end of any series did not necessarily coincide 
with the beginning or end of a segment, the 
over-all probability ratios given above hold only 
with approximation for the respective total 
series? 

Choice of the over-all probability ratios was 
determined by the fact that in experiments with 
rats by Brunswik (1) a ratio of 67 per cent had 
been found to lie below what he has termed the 
“threshold of probability discrimination,” while 
the same ratio was clearly above threshold in 
the Brunswik and Herma experiments with 
perceptual cues (4). Our over-all frequency 
ratios move in the same general area, attempting 
to test maximum sensitivity. 

The experiments were performed in groups. 
The Ss were students in a course in introductory 
psychology. There were separate, non-over- 
lapping groups for the three series, with at least 
21 Ss for each series. In the present report, 
data are utilized in full when groups are larger, 
as is the case for Series A (N = 29) and C 
(N = 28). 


RESULTs AND Discussion 


Long-range trend of probability 
learning.—Since the over-all trend in 
guessing is overshadowed by a great 
deal of fluctuation from trial to trial— 
largely due to a short-range negative 
recency effect to be discussed in the 
next section—learning curves must be 
considerably smoothed to show the 
over-all trend. The sequence of 87 
guesses was divided into seven groups 
of 11 and one group (the last) of 10 
trials, and the mean percentage of 
“check” guesses ascertained. 


*Among the 86 presentations interspersed 
between the 87 guesses considered, there are 51, 
or 59.3 per cent, “checks” in Series A; 59, or 
66.3 per cent, in Series B; and 64, or 74.4 per cent, 
in Series C. Since in the case of Series B the 
actual percentage in the slightly longer sequence 
considered for the preliminary report (7) was 
closer to 70 per cent than to the intended 66.7 
per cent, the former figure was used there for 
designation. 
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Results are shown in Table I. In 
all series Ss show an initial slight bias 
in favor of “plus” anticipations (con- 
cerning the establishment of 50 per 
cent as the chance level, see 10). 
Sooner or later this gives way to a 
consistent preponderance of “check” 
anticipations. A linear component of 
incline as described by the b-coeffi- 
cients (average increase of best- 
fitting straight line on our percentage 
scale from group to group) and by the 
r’s is statistically significant for all 
three series at better than the .001 
level of confidence. All three pres- 
entation ratios are thus above the 
threshold of probability discrimina- 
tion under the conditions of our 
experiment. Most clearly this is the 
case for Series C with its 75 per cent 
reinforcement of “checks” over 
“‘plusses” where the figures rise fastest 
and highest (to 80 per cent in the 
fourth group). By contrast, results 
of Series A with its mere 60 per cent 
reinforcement show the slowest and 
least pronounced rise, but the differ- 
ences among Series A, B, and C are 
not statistically significant. Through- 
out the first three groups of trials in 
Series A there is a prolonged latency 
period during which the figures stay 
below 50 per cent, and the obtained 
peak is low and considerably delayed 
(62 per cent in the sixth group). 

In further following up the trend, 
all three rows of data are somewhat 
remindful of the learning pattern 
found characteristic of probability 
discrimination by Brunswik and 
Herma (4) and by Levin (8, 9), with 
its initial upswing and subsequent 
“paradoxical” decline, although the 
trend is fluctuating and the decline 
not significant in our case. Whether 
or not the curves eventually tend to 
settle at the levels of the respective 
objective probabilities of reinforce- 
ment, as claimed by Grant and Hake 
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TABLE I 


Trenp or “Cuecx” ANTICIPATIONS FOR THE THREE PROBABILITIES OF REINFORCEMENT, 
wits THE 87 Guesses or Eacu Series FractionatTep into Eicut Groups 








in Successive 


Mean Per Cent “Check” Anticipations 
Groups* 





1 4 





A 45.6 
B 45.9 
Cc 45.6 


45. .1 | 53.6 
51. el | 67.5 
56. .7 | 80.4 









































* There are 11 trials in the first seven groups, and 10 trials in the eighth group. 


(5), must be left open here. In his 
study with rats, Brunswik (1) had on 
the descriptive level already found 
suggestions of such a correspondence, 
but had refrained from generalization, 
and so do Brunswik and Herma (4) in 
their paper on induced weight 
contrast. 


Turning to an analysis of single trials (not 
shown in the table), it should first be noted that 
on three occasions in Series C, all 28 Ss anticipate 
a “check” on the next trial, thus establishing a 
100 per cent score. As is to be expected, all 
three are located in the second half of the training 
sequence, to wit, on trials 48, 64, and 83. The 
probability of such unanimity to occur by 
chance on a single trial is only .0000000037; the 
fact that there are 87 trials on which it may 
occur raises the probability for the entire series 
to .00000032, which still is a very small chance 
probability. The highest scores on single trials 
for the remaining two series are about 90 per 
cent; more specifically, there are only two 
“plus”-anticipations out of 21 guesses on trial 
79 of Series B, and only three out of 29 on trial 
61 in Series A, again establishing probability 
learning at a high level of statistical significance 
(p = .001, and .00007, respectively, for such 
majorities to occur by chance once in 87 trials). 

It should be added that none of the five high 
scores listed can be ascribed to immediately 
preceding prolonged incidental runs of “check” 
reinforcement and thus to the positive recency 
effect known from classical learning theory and 
described for probability learning by Brunswik 
and Herma (4). For the one trial of Series A 
with a high score, as referred to above, even the 
opposite is true, since the high score follows 
upon the ‘only continuous run of four “plus” 
(not “check”) reinforcements in our entire 
material (see below and Fig. 2); it thus demon- 
strates with particular clarity the mnegative 


recency effect, at the same time making clear 
that it is the result of an over-all probability 
learning effect of which the negative recency 
effect must be considered but a part. 


The negative recency effect—We 
turn now to incidental serial accumu- 
lation of “check” or “plus” rein- 
forcements in homogeneous “runs.” 
Since there are more “check” than 
“plus” presentations, such runs are 
apt to be more numerous and longer 
for the former. In Fig. 1 a survey is 
given of results on all runs of two or 
more “check” reinforcements occur- 
ring in the three series. Only runs 
preceded or followed by a “plus” are 
considered. In the bottom part of 
the figure the number of runs for each 
series is shown. ‘The curves are based 
on mean percentages of “check” 
anticipations following each “check” 
reinforcement of the run and including 
those following the immediately pre- 
ceding and the subsequent “plus” 
reinforcement. 

As we move from the left to the 
right in Fig. 1, curves start higher and 
higher. This is a direct result of the 
fact that extended runs of “check” 
reinforcements are more frequent in 
series with higher over-all reinforce- 
ment ratios and a more pronounced 
learning effect. Also, the longest 
runs happen to be ia the later portions 
of the training. After the first 
“check” reinforcement there is a 
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tendency toward a rise in the curves, 
in conformity with the positive re- 
cency effect. After the second 
“check” reinforcement, however, the 
curves drop consistently despite con- 
tinuing positive reinforcement. In 
other words, there is a tendency on the 
part of the Ss to expect a continuous 
sequence of the generally more fre- 
quent of the two alternative words to 
lead to a change-over to the other 
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alternative on the next trial. This 
phenomenon may be characterized 
as a “negative recency effect.” 

The interference of the negative 
recency effect with the over-all trend 
of probability learning is so great after 
three to four “checks” for the various 
curves that all gains are temporarily 
obliterated, and after four or five 
“checks” the preponderance of an- 
ticipations is in the opposite direction, 
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that is, of “‘plusses” to come. In the 
single long run of six consecutive 
“check” reinforcements in the second 
half of Series C, only 18 per cent 
anticipate a further “check” to be 
presented as the “correct” guess. 
The “plus” presentation following 
each run brings expectancies back 
above chance or to not far from where 
they were before the run, however. 
Continuous runs of the generally 
less frequent “plus” presentations are 
apt to be relatively short. Nonethe- 
less, the presence of a negative recency 
effect for “plus” reinforcements can 
be observed in Fig. 2. Mean re- 
sponses to the two instances of runs 
of over three (three and four) con- 
secutive “plus” reinforcements yield 
an inverted duplicate to the means of 
the total of 27 runs of three or more 
“checks” derived from the data in 
Fig. 1. The right-hand curve in Fig. 
2 lies somewhat lower than the left, 
which must be ascribed to the fact 
that runs of “plusses” occur in the 
series with lesser over-all reinforce- 
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ment ratios. Since runs of unequal 
length are lumped together, the effect 
of the “plus” reinforcement im- 
mediately following each run of 
“checks” is not shown in the figure. 
The average restitution from the 
guess*after the last\“‘plus” reinforce- 
ment’ (the third or fourth, respec- 
tively) to the guess after the immedi- 
ately following “‘check” reinforcement 
is —14 per cent on our scale. This 
recovery is of opposite sign ¥ but 
similar in degree to the amount of 
recovery for the series of comparable 
length in the middle part of Fig. 1. 
An explanation of the negative re- 
cency effect may be attempted by point- 
ing to the fact that conditions specific to 
random sequences in themselves sug- 
gest frequent alternation rather than 
consistency in the support of one over 
the other of two alternatives. Thus, 
in daily life a negative recency effect 
similar to the one observed here 
manifests itself in the anticipations 
exhibited by the average person in 
coin-tossing or in predicting the sex 
of the next in a series of children. 
Hence the colloquial term “gambler’s 
fallacy” may be applied to our case. 
Although the logic behind the ex- 
pectation of a reversal is illusory in 
the case of truly independent coin 
tossings, long runs of identical tossings 
are rare under the laws of chance, and 
over-all relative frequencies are fairly 
similar within more or less limited 
segments of the series somewhat in 
the manner of ourexperiment. Under 
our segmentation plan the presenta- 
tion series were more reliable over 
time than would be the case in 
sequences left entirely to chance in the 
framework of a predetermined over-all 
probability. The presentations com- 
ing at the end of the segments were 
thus actually dependent upon those 
at the beginning of the segment in a 
negative, compensatory manner (the 
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more “checks” at the beginning of the 
segment, the fewer at the end). With 
. full insight into our plan, the last call 
for each segment can be anticipated 
with complete accuracy. The ob- 
served negative recency effect must 
be seen as the result of a relatively 
articulated, complex learning process 
involving partial mastery of both the 
over-all trend and the more molecular 
superimposed segmental aspects of 
the presentation pattern. 

The negative recency effect must be 
sharply distinguished from the long- 
range decline of the mean probability 
learning curve referred to in discussing 
the over-all trend of learning. The 
long-range decline is perhaps more 
genuinely paradoxical than the nega- 
tive recency effect in that it seems to 
be part of an atmosphere specific to 
uncertainty situations, while the type 
of segmental learning implied in the 
negative recency effect may more 
readily be subsumed under known 
learning principles. Absence of a 
negative recency effect in the results 
of Brunswik and Herma (4) points to 
the lack of ecological generality (3) of 
the phenomenon. 

Explicit awareness of design—The 
60 and 75 per cent groups (Series A 
and C), after they had completed the 
experiment, received the following 
instruction: “Now turn your protocol 
over and write on the back exactly 
what you think was happening.” 
Responses show that explicit aware- 
ness of presentation trends was rather 
dim and that regularities were often 
assumed without actually being pres- 
ent. Of the Ss in Series A, 49 per 
cent indicated that there was some 
kind of pattern, whereas in Series C 
64 per cent indicated that there was a 
pattern. Of those indicating that 
there was a pattern, in Series A about 
one-third (15 per cent of the total) 
wrote out in detail what they thought 
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the pattern was, whereas in Series C 
about four-fifths of those who thought 
there was a pattern (50 per cent of 
the total) wrote out some pattern. 
Actually, of course, there was no 
pattern, but only quasi-random se- 
quences. No attempt was made to 
follow up the hypothesized patterns in 
the actual guessing sequence of the Ss 
concerned. (Evidence on guessing 
patterns with two alternatives is 
discussed by Skinner, 10). 

As to the general problem of the 
degree of explicitness of probability 
learning in our experiment, it must 
be remembered that the protocol sheet 
containing past guesses and their 
positive or negative reinforcement by 
E lay open before S, and instructions 
did not forbid their inspection and 
study except by tacit implication. 
Since explicit awareness of presenta- 
tion design seemed spotty at best, and 
frequently erroneous, despite clear 
indication of learning performance, it 
appears I’kely that the functionally 
relevant learning processes in our case 
took place at a level more primordial 
than that of intellectual verbalization. 


SUMMARY 


Three randomized series in which 
one word held a preponderance over 
another at the ratio of 60, 67, and 75 
per cent, respectively, were presented 
to different groups of college students 
totalling 78 who had to guess, before 
each new presentation, which of the 
two alternatives would be next. 

All three proportions are above the 
threshold of probability discrimina- 
tion under the conditions of our 
experiment. The trend of results 
resembles the probability learning 
curves of Brunswik and Herma (4) in 
their slow initial rise followed by a 
slow and “paradoxical” decline, with- 
out reaching statistical significance in 
this respect. 
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Superimposed upon, and occasion- 
ally overshadowing, the long-range 
positive probability learning is a 
short-range “negative” recency effect 
consisting in an increased anticipation 
of the opposite alternative in cases of 
serial accumulation of one alternative 
in an incidental “run.” 

Verbalized hypotheses concerning 
the sequences, if present at all, seem 
to have little functional relevance. 


(Manuscript received April 18, 1950) 
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THE EFFECT OF SCALE NUMBERING ON 
SCALE-READING ACCURACY 
AND SPEED! 


BY J. L. BARBER AND W. R. GARNER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The design of scales and dials for 
most efficient use has, since the last 
war, been a topic of major concern to 
many experimenters. Among the 
various factors which have been 
shown to affect the speed and accuracy 
with which dials or scales can be read, 
are the size and shape, the number and 
spacing of interval markings, and the 
type of indicating marker. Perhaps 
more difficult to demonstrate, never- 
theless actively affecting  scale- 
reading, are verbal factors such as the 
number system employed on the scale. 
This latter problem is our specific 
concern in this paper. 

Chapanis and Leyzorek (3) and 
Bartlett, Reed, and Duvoison (1) 


have done previous work on the effect 


of the number system on scale- 
reading. In the study by Chapanis 
and Leyzorek it was clearly shown 
that the accuracy with which inter- 
polated scale readings were made was 
best when the interval markers were 
numbered 1—2-3-4 (or 10—-20-30—40). 
Accuracy was not significantly poorer 
when the interval markers were 
numbered 2-4-6-8, but was much 
poorer for the other numbering sys- 
tems. The Bartlett et al. study used 
scales progressing by fives, tens, and 
twenties, and again the results showed 
the superiority of the “ten” and 
“twenty” scales as compared to the 


1 This research has been supported in part 
under the terms of a contract between Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, and 
The Johns Hopkins University, Contract N5- 
ori-166, Task Order I. This is Report No. 
166-I-115, Project Designation No. NR-784-001, 
under that contract. 


“five” scale. It seems fairly clear 
that the accuracy of interpolation 
between scale markers is a function 
of the numbering system used, all 
other factors being equal. 

Another study of interest in this 
connection is one by Vernon (6). 
She studied the speed and accuracy of 
reading dials and scales to the nearest 
marked interval with different number 
systems. She found a strong effect of 
the number system, but as she points 
out, and as shown in Chapanis et al. 
(2), the more critical factor seems to 
be the numerical value to which a 
reading is made, not the numerical 
values actually appearing on the 
scale. Thus it was the numerical 
value of the smallest scale subdivision 
which was critical, not the numerical 
value of the marked divisions. The 
critical factor is not what the scale 
reader sees, but, rather, what he says. 
Yule (7) has previously shown that 
all numbers are not used equally often 
in reading scales, and it seems quite 
likely that people much prefer to use 
some numbers rather than others. 
Thus we might expect that if a scale is 
set up so that S uses numbers he likes 
to use, the scale will be more accur- 
ately used than if he is forced to use 
numbers he does not prefer. In both 
the Chapanis and Leyzorek study and 
the Bartlett et al. study, Ss were 
allowed to use any subdivision they 
wished in the interpolation between 
marked intervals. 

Purpose of experiment.—The pres- 
ent experiment was designed to deter- 
mine more exactly the nature of the 
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influence of scale numbering on inter- 
polation accuracy. Scales by fives, 
tens, and twenties were used, but Ss 
were forced to use only certain 
subdivisions for their readings. They 
were not allowed complete freedom in 
making interpolations as precisely as 
possible. In addition, the experiment 
was conducted under instructions to 
work for speed and to work for 
accuracy. It was thought that the 
effect of the number system would be 
different under these two conditions. 


DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Accordingly, an experiment was 
designed using three different scales, 
two conditions of task instruction, and 
12 Ss. The experiment was con- 


structed to permit treating the data 
by the analysis of variance technique. 
The task of S was to determine the 
position of small dashes which ap- 
peared within a rectangular display. 
The dashes are hereafter referred to 


as targets. Under each instruction 
every S made 80 readings using each 
scale—a total of 480 readings per S. 
The presentation was arranged ac- 
cording to the accepted principles of 
experimental design. Six Ss first 
worked under an accuracy instruction 
and secondly under a speed instruc- 
tion. With the remaining six Ss the 
order of these instructions was re- 
versed. This procedure was adopted 
in an effort to minimize any confusion 
on the part of S as to which instruction 
he should be following at any par- 
ticular time. In the analysis it results 
in a confounding of the subjects X 
instruction interaction variance, but 
this was an unimportant source here, 
and the former considerations seemed 
the more important. 

The orders of presentation of the 
scales were determined by their six 
possible permutations. All 80 targets 
were read on one scale before the next 
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scale was presented. Since each S 
used all scales under both instructions, 
the order of presentation under the 
second instruction was selected to 
have no sequence of scales in common 
with the first order given. 

Targets were arrayed in eight 
randomized groups of ten each. 
These arrays were presented in ran- 
dom order. Each particular order of 
arrays was used twice in the entire 
experiment but never twice with the 
same S. 


APPARATUS 


The apparatus consisted of: (1) A special 
projection table, the translucent top of which 
was illuminated from below. (2) Three photo- 
graphic plates, each with one of the experimental 
scales imprinted on it (see Fig. 1). (3) A set of 
eight photographic plates bearing the targets. 
These are referred to as “target plates.” 

The three scales selected for comparison 
varied only in the numbers assigned to the 
marked intervals. These were a “five” scale 
(0-5-10-15-20), a “‘ten” scale (0-10—-20-30—40), 
and a “twenty” scale (0-20-40-60-80). These 
scales were arranged along both short sides of a 
rectangle whose inside dimensions were 8 cm. 
by 13.9 cm. Three thin lines parallel to the 
longer sides marked the intervals. The distance, 
20 mm., between markers was the same in all 
cases. Scale readings were made only in 
respect to the 8-cm. dimension. 

Eighty targets were chosen and were 1 mm. 
apart; thus, each of 20 divisions between the 
interval markers was sampled four times. 
These 80 targets were assigned ten to a plate 
in such a fashion that all areas of the grid were 
equally sampled. The targets were short 
dashes approximately 2.7 mm. by .5 mm. 

When assembled, the complete display con- 
sisted of a scale plate placed on top of a target 
plate. This assembly of two plates was placed 
on the top of the projection table. An opaque 
mask covered the area of the table not occupied 
by the plates. The photographic plates had 
been printed so as to eliminate parallax. An 
electric clock was used for timing the trials. 


; PROCEDURE 


Instructions to subjects —Targets were to be 
read from left to right. On all scales Ss were 
to estimate the position to the nearest one- 
twentieth of the marked interval. That is, on 
the “five” scale they were to interpolate to } 
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Each of the three scales shown was printed along the two short sides of the rectangular 


display. Target positions were read with respect to these scales. 


unit, on the “ten” scale to the closest $ unit, 
and on the “twenty” scale to the nearest whole 
unit. For example, the same target would be 
read 7} on the first scale, 144 on the second and 
29 on the last scale. In other words, the 
physical size of the unit to which readings were 
made was the same for all three scales. 

For the accuracy instruction, S was told to 
estimate the positions as accurately as he 
possibly could regardless of the elapsed time. 
For the speed instruction, he was told not to 
take time to refine his judgments but to read the 
positions as rapidly as possible. No rigid, 
formal instructions were used, but an attempt 
was made to get across to each § that under 
accuracy instruction he should ignore time, while 
under the speed instruction the emphasis was 
primarily on how quickly the estimations could 
be made. 

Executing the experiment.—The Ss partici- 
pated one at a time. In order to familiarize $ 
with the experiment, the three scales were 
displayed and explained. Following that, S had 
six practice trials, or two trials with each scale. 
A trial consisted of estimating the position 
along the linear scale of each of the ten targets 
on one of the target plates. The experimental 
trials began immediately after the practice 
period. The S was given either the speed or 
accuracy test instruction. Then the scale to be 
used in the first trial was shown and the frac- 
tional unit for interpolation made clear. The E 
aligned the scale plate on top of the target plate 


and then darkened the display. After S was 
ready a signal was given; immediately, the 
display was illuminated and the clock started. 
The S called out the estimated positions to a 
recorder. As soon as S called out the position of 
the last of the ten targets, the clock was stopped 
and the display darkened. The £ then sub- 
stituted another target plate. After S had read 
all 80 targets, the procedure was repeated using 
a different scale. When all three scales had 
been tested, S switched to the other task 
instruction and again estimated the position of 
the 80 targets with each of the three scales. 


REsULTs 


Table I presents a summary of the 
most important data from the experi- 


ment. The time scores are simply 
the elapsed time between the pres- 
entation of a scale and the reporting 
of the position of the last of the ten 
targets on that scale. Thus, the 
times are those required to read ten 
targets. The error scores are average 
absolute errors (taken without regard 
to direction) expressed in percentage 
of the marked interval (the distance 
between two reference marks on the 
scale). An error is the discrepancy 
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between the true and the reported 
target position. 

Time. scores—An analysis of vari- 
ance for the time scores showed that 
all variances, including the subject X 
scale X instruction variance, are sig- 
nificant at beyond the .01 level when 
tested against the replication vari- 
ance. When the triple interaction 
variance is used as the error estimate, 
only the three primary variances are 
significant. 

In Table I, it can be seen that the 
“five” scale is read least rapidly and 
the “twenty” scale most rapidly, with 
the “ten” scale falling between. All 
differences between scales are signifi- 
cant in all cases except those between 
the “ten” and “twenty” scale under 
speed instructions, where the time 
scores are identical. 

Error scores—The analysis of vari- 
ance for the error scores also showed 
that all variances, including the triple 
interactions, are significant, when 


tested against the replication vari- 


ance. When the variances are tested 
against the triple interaction, how- 
ever, once again only the primary 
variances are significant. 

A glance at Table I shows that most 
of the variance due to the different 
scales comes from the fact that the 
“five” scale is much less accurately 
used than either the ws 


“ten” or 
“twenty” scale. There is no signifi- 
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cant difference between the “ten” and 
the “twenty” scales under either 
instruction. All scales, however, 
show a sizeable increase in errors when 
speed rather than accuracy instruc- 
tions are used. 

In summary, then, the “five” scale 
is used less accurately and much more 
slowly under either speed or accuracy 
instructions. The only result which 
shows a difference between the “ten” 
and the “twenty” scale is that for 
time scores under accuracy instruc- 
tions. Under this condition, the 
“twenty” scale is read more rapidly. 
Thus, this is also the only result which 
to any extent confirms our original 
hypothesis that the difference in 
instruction would influence the effect 
of the scale on speed and accuracy of 
reading. It is true that all of the 
interactions were significant, but the 
interaction variances constitute a 
small part of the total variance; the 
primary variances are far more im- 
portant. 

Confusion errors.—Another type of 
error, distinguishable from errors of 
estimation, resulted from a failure to 
identify the proper interval markers. 
Errors of this type were naturally 
large and were usually readily identi- 
fied. Such confusion errors were 
tabulated separately and the estima- 
tion error corrected by adding or 
subtracting an amount equal to the 


TABLE I 


Summary oF THE Resutts 








Average Time in Seconds* 


Average Errors in Per Cent** 





Instruction 


Instruction 





Accuracy Speed 





80.4 
75.9 
64.7 

















* For estimating positions of 10 targets. 
* Percentages of the marked interval. 
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scale interval. In a few cases large 
errors occurred which could not be 
identified as simple errors in scale- 
reading. They may have been re- 
cording errors, and were discarded. 
In terms of the number of confusion 
errors made, the three scales did not 
differ more than we would expect on 
a chance basis. 


Discussion 


The question in which we were 
primarily interested was why one 
number system should be superior to 
another. The hypothesis we had was 
that the critical factor is not the 
number actually appearing on the 
scale, but, rather, the numbers used in 
making the reading. 


Number Preferences 


If we examine each of the 20 posi- 
tions between the interval markers 
and plot for each the relative fre- 
quency with which its assigned value 


was used, the graphs of Figs. 2, 3, and 
4 result. If all possible responses 
were equally represented, each posi- 
tion would have 5.0 per cent of the 
total number of reports. These 
graphs, however, show considerable 
fluctuation around this theoretical 
mean percentage, indicating that some 
numbers are used as responses much 
more frequently than others. Since 
all stimulus positions between markers 
were presented equally often, we can 
infer that the Ss had a preference for 
some numbers over others. These 
preferences can be broken into two 
classes. 

1. Whole-number  preferences.— 
Whole numbers are used much more 
frequently than fractional numbers. 
Thus, those scales which have the 
fewest whole numbers to be used as 
responses show the greatest inequali- 
ties in the use of the values assigned 
to the various stimulus positions. 
The “five” scale shows the most 
serious fluctuations, and the “ten” 
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Fic. 2. Frequencies with which various stimulus positions were used as responses with the “five” 
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with the “ten” scale. 


Frequencies with which various stimulus positions were used as responses 
Conditions are the same as for Fig. 2. 
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Fic. 4. Frequencies with which various stimulus positions were used as responses 


with the “twenty” scale. 


scale the next most serious fluctua- 
tions. The “twenty” scale shows 
some fluctuation and a tendency for 
even numbers to be ased more 
frequently than odd numbers, but 
these fluctuations are minor compared 
to those found with the other two 
scales. In all cases, the unequal 
preferences are enhanced when the 
speed instruction is used. 


Every stimulus position was used as a whole number. 


2. The central-number preference.— 
Another effect which occurs primarily 
with the “five” scale is the tendency 
for the middle positions between 
scale markers to be used as responses 
more frequently than the end posi- 
tions. In fact, the two curves for the 
“five” scale show this effect to such 
an extent that even the fractional 
numbers in the middle of the scale 
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(which are normally unpreferred) 
have more than their fair share of 
responses. 

This central-number preference is 
not a number-preference effect in the 
same sense that the whole-number 
preference is, even though the effect 
is one of inequality in the use of the 
various numbers possible. The im- 
portant thing here, however, is that 
the central-number preference occurs 
under the same conditions that pro- 
duce serious inequalities in the use of 
the values for the various stimulus 
positions because of the whole-number 
preference. One possible explanation 
is that the number system provides 
to a certain extent the structuring for 
the perceptual problem. If the num- 
ber system provides a whole number 
for every possible response S can 
make, then there is good agreement 
between the numbers S prefers to use 
and the perceptual responses he is 
expected to make, and we can call the 


10 


situation well structured. With the 
“five” scale, however, S’s perceptual 
response is not in good agreement 
with his preference to use whole 
numbers, and the perceptual problem 
becomes poorly structured. In this 
case, S’s general tendency to respond 
with numbers representing the middle 
range of stimulus positions becomes 
predominant. 


Average Error Functions 


Figures 5, 6, and 7 were achieved 
by plotting for each stimulus position 
the average error of the judgment 
made of that position. The average 
error as computed here gives an index 
of the variability of the estimates 
around the “true” position of the 
target. One figure is shown for each 
scale, and a curve is shown for each 
task instruction. The outstanding 
feature of all of these curves is their 
bimodality. Of most interest is the 
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Fic. 6. The average error of interpolation as a function of the stimulus position 
between scale markers for the “ten” scale 
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Fic. 7. The average error of interpolation as a function of the stimulus position 
between scale markers for the “twenty” scale 
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dip at positions around the midpoint 
of the scale interval, indicating that 
greater accuracy is possible with 
bisection judgments than with other 
fractionations. Curves of this shape 
have been noted previously (1, 3) 
in scale-reading experiments, and also 
for judgments of angle of inclination 
(4) and azimuth angle (5). In each 
case there has always been the 
question of whether the shape of the 
average error curve is due to the 
number preferences, or whether the 
number preferences are due to the 
nature of the perceptual process. 
Curves such as these certainly could 
be produced by the central-number 
preference alone. If Ss tend to use 
the values assigned to positions near 
the midpoint more frequently, they 
would be more likely to call targets 
at these positions correctly and con- 
sequently reduce the average error. 
It follows that a preference for the 
middle positions would tend to in- 


crease the average error for other 
positions. 

A comparison of the number- 
preference curves with the accuracy 
curves shows that the whole-number 
preference does not produce the same 
rapid fluctuations in accuracy. Thus 
there is no direct effect of severe 
differences in number preferences on 
over-all accuracy. However, the 
central-number preference, which is 
particularly evident with the “five” 
scale, seems to have some influence 
on the shapes of these functions. The 
severest dip at the midpoints of the 
accuracy functions occurs with the 
“five” scale, and the least severe dip 
occurs with the “twenty”’ scale. 


Constant Errors 


Constant errors as a function of 
target position are shown in Figs. 8, 
9,and 10. The C.E. is the difference 
between the algebraic mean of all the 
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Fic. 8. The constant error of interpolation as a function of the stimulus position 
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Fic. 9. The constant error of interpolation as a function of stimulus position 
between scale markers for the “ten” scale 
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Fic. 10. The constant error of interpolation as a function of the stimulus position 
between scale markers for the “twenty” scale 
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readings for a single target position 
and the true value of that position. A 
positive error means that the estimate 
was too large, and a negative error 
that the estimate was too small. 

In general, all of the curves can be 
described by saying that the constant 
error is positive for the lower half of a 
scale interval and is negative for the 
upper half. This type of function has 
also frequently been observed for 
scale-reading experiments. These 
functions show that Ss overestimate 
values below the midpoint and under- 
estimate values above the midpoint. 
In other words, all their readings tend 
to be too close to the midpoint. This 
is exactly what you would expect from 
the central-number preference, and 
the question is again: Which is cause 
and which is effect? The answer 
seems to be that at least in part, the 
shapes of these curves are due to the 
particular number system used. 
Notice that the most severe over- and 
underestimation occurs with the 
“five” scale. The least effect is with 
the “twenty” scale, with the “ten” 
scale falling in between. There may 
be a perceptual process which results 
in this type of over- and under- 
estimation, but it seems likely that 
the greater amount of the effect is due 
purely to the number habits of people, 
and the influence of these number 
habits on their distribution of re- 
sponses. 


SUMMARY 


Twelve Ss were required to estimate 
the position of targets on a rec- 
tangular grid with three different 
numerical scales and under two task 


instructions. The three scales pro- 
gressed by “fives,” by “tens,” and by 
“twenties.” One task instruction 
emphasized speed, and the other 
accuracy. Reading time and errors 
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in interpolation between scale mark- 
ings were the measures of speed and 
accuracy used. The results allow the 
following conclusions: 


1. Scales on which the numbered 
intervals progress by “tens” or by 
“twenties” are superior to the “five” 
scale in respect to the speed and 
accuracy of interpolation. 

2. In reading scales, Ss exhibit a 
strong tendency to use whole numbers. 

3. There is also a tendency to use 
stimulus positions midway between 
reference markers as responses more 
frequently than other positions. This 
central-tendency effect is enhanced 
when a scale not allowing the use of 
whole numbers in responses is used. 

4. The curve showing average error 
as a function of stimulus position 
between scale markers exhibits a 
bimodality: Accuracy is greatest at 
the ends and the midpoint of the 
interval between markers. The in- 
creased accuracy at the midpoint can 
in part be explained by the central- 
tendency effect. 

5. Constant error functions show a 
general tendency to judge target 
positions as being too close to the mid- 
point. This effect can in large part 
be explained by the central-tendency 
effect, since it occurs least with those 
scales showing little relative prefer- 
ence for the central numbers. 


(Manuscript received for immediate 
publication October 19, 1950) 
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THE ACCURACY OF COUNTING REPEATED 
SHORT TONES! 


BY W. R. GARNER? 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The purpose of the present experi- 
ments was to determine the accuracy 
with which Ss can count the number 
of short tones in a temporal series as 
a function of the repetition rate of 
the tones: and the total number of 
tones in the series. 

Previous experimental work on the 
accuracy of determining the number 
of presented stimuli has been confined 
almost entirely to the field of vision.’ 
In that field the work has progressed 
from the original experiments on span 
of attention to the point where a 
recent article (1) has distinguished 
counting of stimuli from the subitizing 
of number, a process which does not 
involve successive attention to each 
separate stimulus object. This previ- 
ous work in the field of vision has been 
confined to numbers of stimulus ob- 
jects which are spatially separate but 
simultaneous in time. In audition, 
it is not convenient to present spati- 


1 This research was done under the terms of a 
contract ketween Special Devices Center, Office 
of Naval Research, and The Johns Hopkins 
University, Contract N5-ori-166, Task Order I. 
This is report No. 166-I-122, Project Designation 
No. NR 784-001, under that contract. 

2The author gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Mrs. Beverly Richards and Miss 
Jeanne Jordan in the collection and analysis of 
the data reported here. 

3Since this study was completed and the 
report originally written, a paper by Taubman 
(2) has appeared which very closely duplicates 
the work reported here. Although the present 
study used a wider range of numbers and a few 
more control conditions, the general results and 
conclusions are almost identical to those reported 
by Taubman. Since the present report tends 
simply to be a confirmation of Taubman’s 
results, the analysis and discussion has been 
kept to a minimum. 


ally separate stimuli, but stimuli 


occurring successively in time are 
quite appropriate. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


In the experiments the S was presented a 
series of short 1000-cps tones, and he was re- 
quired to count as accurately as he could the 
total number of short tones. The series varied 
in the total number of tones from 1 through 20, 
and the rates at which the tones were presented 
varied between 4 and 12 per sec. Any single 
series of tones, however, had only one rate, i.e., 
the tones were equally spaced in time. 

Apparatus—An oscillator which was always 
set at a frequency of 1000 cps provided the basic 
tone. This tone was put through an electronic 
timing unit which produced the desired tonal 
duration and repetition rate. A special elec- 
tronic counting circuit was used to set a given 
number of tones. When a switch was thrown, 
the tones would come through, and they were 
automatically cut off when the desired number 
had been presented to the S. Attenuation and 
amplifier circuits were used to present the tones 
to the S monaurally in a PDR-8 earphone 
mounted in a doughnut cushion. 

Procedure—In the main experiment S was 
seated in a sound-proofed room isolated from 
the equipment. He could be heard by E£ 
through an intercommunication system. The 
E said, “Ready,” and threw a switch which 
allowed the series of tones to come through. 
The S called out the number of tones he thought 
he had heard, and this number was recorded by 
E. The E said “Ready” before each series of 
tones was presented. After an average of 13 
different series of tones had been presented, the 
rate was changed and an average of 13 series 
was then presented at the new rate. The 13 
series presented at a single rate were randomized, 
and the rates were randomized. The Ss were 
run for approximately 1 hr. at a time. 

Scoring system.—The main score desired was 
a percentage of correct counts. However, Ss 
have a strong tendency to use some numbers 
more often than others, and this tendency 
produces erratic error scores. If S uses the 
number JO five times as often as he uses the 
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number JJ, then he will be correct when the 
presented number is JO five times as often as 
when the presented number is J. 

In order to offset this effect, we used a final 
score which is the geometric mean of two other 
scores. One of these scores is the number of 
correct responses divided by the number of 
stimuli presented at a particular number. The 
other score is the number of correct responses 
divided by the number of times that number was 
used as a response. For example, if the number 
10 was presented 10 times, and was called 
correctly 5 times, the percentage would be 50. 
If he used that number 20 times, the percentage 
of correct uses would be 25. The geometric 
mean of these two (35.6) would be the final score 
actually used. 


RESULTS 


Effect of intensity and duration on 
accuracy.—In the first experiment 
two tone durations and two tone 
intensities were used. The two in- 
tensities were 55 and 95 db. SPL. 
The two durations were 5 and 40 
msec. The 5-msec. tone is heard as a 
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click, while the 40-msec. tone is heard 
as a tone with definite pitch. Each 
number of tones in the series at each 
repetition was presented a total of 20 
times to each S for each of the four 
conditions of intensities and dura- 
tions. The data as a whole show no 
difference in counting accuracy due 
to either duration or intensity of each 
tone. 

Effect of repetition rate and number 
of tones in series —Figure 1 shows 
accuracy of counting as a function of 
the number of tones in the series and 
the repetition rate. Five Ss were 
used to obtain these data, which are 
the combined data for all tone dura- 
tions and intensities. The results 
clearly show that accuracy of counting 
is a joint function of both repetition 
rate and the number of tones in the 
series. At a repetition rate of four 
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Fic. 1. The accuracy of counting repeated short tones as a2 function of the number of tones in 
a series for different repetition rates. These data are combined from 20 observations for each point 
from each of five Ss under four different conditions. 
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Fic. 2. The constant error of the mean reported number as a function of the number of tones 


in a series for different repetition rates. 


The constant error was computed as a percentage of the 


number presented, and a negative error means that S underestimated the number of tones in the 
series. The curve for a repetition rate of 12 per second was omitted because it is practically identical 
to that for 10 per second. Conditions same as for Fig. 1. 


per second, accuracy of counting is 
quite good for as many as 20 tones 


in a series. At higher repetition 
rates accuracy is still quite good for 
small numbers of tones, but rapidly 
deteriorates for larger numbers of 
tones. 

Figure 2 shows the constant errors 
of the mean reported number as a 
function of the presented number and 
the repetition rate. These data show 
that as the number of tones and the 
repetition rate increase (and accuracy 
decreases), the Ss underestimate the 
number of tones in the series. Thus, 
part of the loss of counting accuracy 
is due to a consistent tendency to 
underestimate the number of tones. 

A far greater part of the inaccuracy, 
however, is due to the variability in 
reported number as the presentec 
number increases. Figure 3 shows 


the standard deviation of the reported 
numbers as a function of the number 
presented for the five different repeti- 
tion rates. It is apparent that the 
variability of the reports increases as 
the number presented increases. 
This increase in variability is closely 
related to the per cent correct score, 
regardless of the repetition frequency. 

The standard deviations shown in 
Fig. 3 represent two sources of 
variability: that due to variability 
within the reports of a single S, and 
that due to consistent differences 
between the mean reported number of 
different Ss. In general, these two 
sources contribute an equal amount of 
variability. 

Individual differences—The large 
differences between Ss in mean re- 
ported number, and the differences in 
per cent correct reports, make it 
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Fic. 3. The standard deviations of the reported numbers as a function of the number of tones 
in a series for different repetition rates. The standard deviations include both variability within 


the reports of single Ss and variability between the mean reported number for different Ss. Condi- 
tions same as for Fig. 1. 
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Fic. 4. The accuracy of counting repeated short tones as a function of the number of tones in a 
series for different group centiles at a repetition rate of four per second. ‘These data are based on 
20 observations for each point from each of 25 Ss under one condition. 
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apparent that individuals differ very 
markedly in their ability to count 
tones—to such an extent that a 
general description of the pattern of 
behavior is practically impossible. 
In order to get a better estimate of the 
extent of these individual differences, 
additional data were obtained from 
20 Ss for the three slower repetition 
rates, and with a tone duration of 40 
msec. and an intensity of 95 db. SPL. 
Twenty series of tones were presented 
for each number and repetition rate 
for these new Ss. These data were 
then combined with the data from the 
other five Ss to compute centile 
accuracy scores for the entire group 
of 25 Ss. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 show the curves 
for the three rates used for different 
centiles of the group. It is immedi- 


ately apparent that there are large 
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individual differences. A small per- 
centage of the group could not count 
accurately more than four successive 
tones even at a repetition rate of four 
per second. An equal number had 
perfect accuracy at this rate for as 
many as 15 tones. At a repetition 
rate of six per second, some Ss still 
gave almost perfect accuracy for as 
many as 15 tones, while others could 
not even count four tones accurately. 

The extent of these individual 
differences can best be seen by com- 
paring the twenty-fifth centile curve 
on Fig. 4 with the seventy-fifth 
centile curve on Fig. 6. These two 
curves are almost identical, which 
means that the best quarter of the 
group could count as accurately at a 
rate of eight per second as the poorest 
quarter could at a rate of four per 
second. The original group of five 
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Fic. 5. 


The accuracy of counting repeated short tones as a function of the number of tones in a series 


for different group centiles at a repetition rate of six per second. Conditions same as for Fig. 4. 
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Fic. 6. The accuracy of counting repeated short tones as a function of the number of tones in a series 
for different group centiles at a repetition rate of eight per second. Conditions same as for Fig. 4. 


Ss, from whom the most data were 
obtained, were not very representative 
of the larger group. Three of the 
five were in the top five from the 
total group. 
Effect of randomizing rate of pres- 
entation.—Throughout the experi- 
ments reported so far, S heard several 
series of tones in a sequence at the 
same repetition rate. It seemed quite 
possible that after a few of these he 
could become more accurate in his 
counts, since if he could make an 
accurate estimate of the total elapsed 
time, he could arrive at the correct 
count. Because of equipment limita- 
tions, it was impractical to change 
the repetition rate between each 
successive series of numbers. How- 
ever, in order to determine the im- 
portance of this factor, ten additional 
Ss were used in a short check experi- 


ment. 
were used, with numbers from 1 
through 15. These stimuli were put 
on a tape recorder and played back to 
the Ss for a total of ten counts for each 
number of tones. Part of the time 
the rate was allowed to remain the 
same for 15 series of tones in a 
sequence. The rest of the time the 
rate was changed in a random order 
between each successive series of 
tones. If we combine all rates, 
numbers, and Ss, the total per cent 
correct reports for the randomized 
rate condition was 42.1; for the non- 
randomized rate condition, 44.5. This 
difference between the two conditions 
is statistically significant, but of no 
practical-importance. The difference 
due to the randomizing of the rate is 
insignificant compared to the differ- 
ences due to rate and number of tones. 


Rates of 4, 6, and 8 per sec. 
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Thus we can conclude that the 
process measured in these experiments 
is a counting process, not an estimate 
of total duration of stimulus. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of these experiments 
was to determine the accuracy with 
which the number of short tones in a 
series could be counted as a function 
of the repetition rate of the tones and 
the total number of tones in the 
series. Rates of 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
per second were used, with numbers 
from 1 to 20. Tone durations of 5 
and 40 msec., and intensities of 55 
and 95 db. SPL were also used. The 
major conclusions are: 


1. The accuracy of counting is a 
function of both number of tones and 
the repetition rates. Very low num- 


bers can be accurately counted at 
repetition rates as high as 12 per sec- 
ond. At numbers above five or six, 
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however, counting accuracy decreases 
with rates of 6 or more per second. 

2. The decrease in accuracy is 
accompanied by a consistent tendency 
to underestimate the number of tones 
in the series and by an increase in the 
variability of the reported numbers. 

3. Tone intensity and duration 
have no effect on accuracy of counting. 

4. Randomizing the repetition rate 
between each successive presentation 
has a statistically significant but 
practically unimportant effect on 
counting accuracy. 


(Manuscript received for immediate 
publication January 22, 1951) 
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